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ORe Houde upon the Po. 


Matt. 7: 26, 27, 


It was a stately palace home, 

Just out of reach of the salt sea foam, 

A palace by airy fancy built, 

With slender tower and minaret, 

And wondrous carvings, rarely gilt, 

And statues of beauty in order set. 
Glowing lights from the window shone; 
Within there stood a golden throne, 

Where luxury sat in pride of place, 

And a band of dancers, in airy grace, 
Swam through the dance to a Jute’s gay tune. 
Without, the plashing sea kept moan, 

And faintly glimmered the waning moon, 
And the wind had a mock in its every tone. 
There were none to listen, the music rang, 
And lightly danced, and gaily sang 

The revellers, the joyous band, 

In the house upon the sand. 


Who recked that the sky lay dark above, 
And the sea lay dark below? 

They could not see how waned the moon, 
For the festive torches’ glow. 

And moaning wind and moaning sea 
Were all unheard ’mid the revelry ; 

And dance and the song went gaily on, 
And the wine-cup gleamed, and the music rong. 
Ah, merrily, merrily danced and sang 
The revellers, the joyous band, 

In the house upon the sand! 


And still the clouds crept on and on, 

And the wind had a shriek of pathetic dread, 
And the wild waves wailed like a soul in despair, 
And the sea drew nigh with a stealthy tread, 
Till its foot was on the palace stair. 

There were none to hearken, none to see; 
Loud rang the bursts of revelry. 

The wind might moan, but the song went on; 
The moon was gone, but the lights still shone; 
The voice was sweet, and the footstep free, 
And the wine-cup sparkled red and bright. 
Who could reck of the angry sea? 

In sooth, it was a merry night, 

The revellers spent, the joyous band, 

In the house upon the sand. 


HELEN HAMILTON. 
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A SHIP OF FATE. 





“Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


“1”? homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 


At the entrance of Sackett’s Harbor, 
a small sheltered cove on the eastern 
shore of Lake Ontario, which gives its 
name to the adjoining village, lies the 
hulk of a ship-of-war—old and weather- 
beaten, but unfinished, and virginal in its 
decay; for the soldier’s foot has never 
trodden its decks, and the water has 
never rocked and tossed it. It stands 
where it felt the last hammer’s stroke, 
when the peace of Ghent was declared, 
and the war of 1812 was at anend. The 
warlike purpose of its creation had no 
Jonger an existence. Its destiny was 
henceforth to crumble in an honorable 
inactivity. 

Feeling the value of its associations, 
the government of our country for many 
years took pains to preserve it; but gov- 
ernmental money and care are seldom 
devoted to objects Of sentiment, and 
modern feeling decrees that it may go to 
pieces as wind and weather shall dispose 
the event. 

In the twilight of dawn or evening, or 
under the light of a waning moon, the 
vast skeleton frame-work has fantastic 
suggestions. It seems a phantom ship 
stranded on a magic coast. The wind 
blows through the empty port-holes des- 
tined for the thunder of cannon. Pathetic 
in its length of useless survival, and un- 
accomplished intention, it appeals to our 
heart and sympathies as it has grown into 
a part of the villagers’ lives and mem- 
ories. 

In the clear air of a winter morning, 
in the year 1815, it presented quite an- 
other appearance. Swarming with work- 
men, surrounded with scaffolding, and 
young and clean in beam and timber, it 
was the centre of cheerful activity. A 
thin covering of ice skimmed the little 
bay. Outside a fresh wind capped the 
waves with white. 

Two persons were strolling along a 
road that led by the water’s edge. The 
“way were hard with trodden snow; the 

x hedges were crowned with cornices 
of it, and the trees bent under the load 
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of which a gust a wind now and then, in 
part relieved them. The detached masses 
fell with a heavy thud, spriukling a fine 
snowy dust over the young lady’s velvet 
tippet, and the young man’s great coat. 
The latter was speaking with a lover's 
fervor. 

“You are aware, Persvs, that I can set 
myself to nothing until I have your 
answer. A man can not live in this sus- 
pense. If it must be “no,” tell me so 
at once, and I will try to reconcile myself 
to my fate. It will be hard, but I donot 
say that I can not live down my sorrow. 
It is the uncertainty, your own doubt 
of yourself, that makes me fear to lose 
what is my own by submitting too tamely. 
If I weary or anger you, or if your doubt 
comes from the consciousness of another’s 
influence—tell me so frankly, and I have 


done. This young Englishman, I dis- 


trust him. Our country’s enemy, sworn 
in service against her, is not one to confide 
in. And yet, if you love him”—He paused 
as if he could not continue the sentence. 

Persys looked down, while the color 
rose in her cheeks. 

“T have never thought of Captain 
Wilby,” she said. “ He has never spoken 
to me of such things in more than a half 
jesting vein of compliment and gallantry. 
He amuses and interests me; you have 
my confidence und my respect. Choose 
for me, Jasper. Tell me what I ought to 
do. Advise me, as you have often done, 
I will follow your advice.” 

Jasper Fenton trembled. This was an 
overpowering temptation, but he tried to 
restrain himself. 

“You do not know what you are doing, 
Persys,” he said. “Self interested as I 
am, I might act as your worst enemy. 
No man is to be trusted in such a case. 
Your heart will guide you aright. A 
woman holds her fate in her own hands.” 

As Persys made no reply, but stood 
with eyes pensively downcast, he contin- 
ued more eagerly : 

“The very fact of your putting such a 
question to me gives me hope. It shows 
me that your confidence in me is greater 
than I deserve; but not more than & 
woman gives where she gives her heart. 


Are you not deceiving yourself, Persys? © 


Do you not already love me?—not in the 
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rapturous way we read of, but with enough 
of ardor, founded, as you say upon respect. 
and esteem, to insure a foundation of 
solid happiness in a life spent with me. 
If you feel this now, the rest will come in 
time. Trust yourself to me, give me some 


settled hope, something less tormenting | 


than my present suspense, and fix our 
wedding-day when you choose—a year, 
two years hence. dnly let me call you 
mine, let me be free from doubt and 
jealousy, and you shall have what liberty 
of time and conduct you may choose. 
Promise this, darling.” 

“This, then, is your advice,” said 
Persys, raising her eyes, but avoiding 
his by looking out over the water to the 
busy workmen and ringing hammers on 
the dock. “ Well, I will pledge myself; 
but it shall be only for a fixed period, at 
the end of which time I may be free for 
a further decision, in case some better 
knowledge of my own nature and needs 
should come to me, meantime. Until that 
ship is built, Jasper—built and launched, 
and started on a new and untried destiny 
—you may call me yours. ’Till then, I 
will be true to you, I will test my feel- 
ings for you, and on that day they shall 
he finally decided. You frown; you ure 
not satisfied. Perhaps it is a childish 
freak; but in want of any motive from 
within, end failing uf definite counsel from 
you, I link my destiny with the ship, and 
wait the gifts of fate to each of us.” 

“I must be satisfied with this,” said 
Jasper, looking anxiously in her face; 
“and slight as is this concession in my 
favor, it is worth everything tome. Who 
can guess alj that the future may have in 
store for us—and the ship. It is, indeed, 
a pretty, fanciful idea. Life and a ship— 
a trite comparison; but oh! Persys, I 
love you, and must gain an equal love in 
time.” 

Preoccupied in this conversation, neither 
had noticed the approach of a young girl, 
Wrapped in a shaw! that hardly concealed 
a sad deformity of figure, who passed be- 
hind them and, overhearing Jasper’s 
words, paused, hesitated, and with an odd 
ry sprang forward. Turning in sur- 
prise, Persys confronted a pair of glaring 
eyes, fixed in a look of unmistakable 
hatred upon her. Not noticing her ex- 
pression, Jasper greeted the intruder in a 
friendly tone: 

“Why, Hester, my poor child,” he said, 


VoL. cvil1.—35. 





“is it you? you came upon us 30 suddenly 
you have startled Miss Woodbridge. 
Vere you looking for me? Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“T did not come to ask anything of 
you, Mr. Fenton,” she answered with an 
angry sob, “people in the trouble we are 
in have no need of friends it seems. They 
all leave us at once.” 

I hope you are not doubting my friend- 
ship, Hester,” said Jasper, kindly. “You 
know I do not credit the charges against 
your father. I will do all in my power 
to help him disprove them.” 

“Your hands will be full of your own 
affairs now,” said Hester, A os. with 
excitement. “The whole world might 
burn to ashes, and if she was not harmed 
you would not care. Well, look out for 
yourself, Mr. Fenton. Pretty faces hide 
false hearts,” she laughed hoarsely; and 
approaching Persys said, with a mocking 
air: “You have succeeded in your plans, 
my lady. You have snared your bird, 
but watch closely or he may escape you 
yet.” Then with a final glance of malice, 
and a wild gesture of despair, she rushed 
forward and disappeared at a turning in 
the road, before the others had had time 
to recover from their surprise. 

“What does it mean?” asked Persys. 

“She has frightened you,” said Jasper, 
“and I confess I am at a loss to account 
for her conduct. Her life, however, is a 
sad and cheerless one; and the late sus- 
picion that has fallen on her father has 
quite upset her, as is but natural. Sheis 
attached to him, and grieved to lose the 
good opinion of those she looks up to. 
She is always wayward and impetuous. 
We must overlook her wild words.” 

“She looked as if she might tear me to 
pieces,” said Persys,” as they turned home- 
wards, 

“That is your fancy, I am sure,” said 
Jasper. “You transferred her wrath 
against the world and its rough ways to 
yourself. We were the only objects that 
came, just then, in the way of her pent- 
up resentment.” 

“ But do you not believe,” said Persys, 
“that Major Partridge knows more about 
the disappearance of this money than he 
would have people suppose?” 

“T should be sorry to think so,” said 
Jasper. “TI am one of his bondsmen, and 
would be likely to suffer from any such 
delinquency. But I cannot. believe it 
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People are always ready to suspect an un- 
popular character, and Partridge has al- 
ways been one, though nothing has ever 
before been actually charged against him. 
My father employed him for many years, 
and on his death, I felt bound to assist 
him to an honest livelihood. I used my 
influence to get him his paymaster’s com- 
mission ; and, as he could find no other 
security, Frank Fairfax and I gave him 
the assistance of our names.” 

“T hope it will turn out to your satis- 
faction,” said Persys; “but I shall not 
soon forget that girl’s strange look.” 

Hester Partridge entered her father’s 
cottage just as a young man was leaving 
it, with threatening gestures and angry 
words flung back at the paymaster, who 
stood in the door and watched his depart- 
ure with a grim smile. Hester noticed 
that the young man carried a pair of 
saddlebags, and her face grew pale. 

“What does he want with those?” she 
asked, pushing past her father, and paus- 
ing to look from a window at the retreat- 
ing figure of the visitor. 

“He wants to undo me with my own 
evidence,” replied /the paymaster. “I 
gave him little satisfaction, but I could 
not refuse him the saddlebags.” 

“Why does he want them?” repeated 
Hester impatiently. 

“ He does not tell his purpose, but says 
the affair must be investigated more thor- 
oughly; and, if no clue to the thieves can 
be recovered, he hints that he suspects 
me. He doubted my story, and spoke 
very abusively. If it were not for Mr. 
Fenton’s taking my part, the robbery 
would have been laid at my door long 
ago, he says. But let them do their best, 
Hester, they can firid no evidence against 
me.” 

“I do not know,” said Hester, musing 
darkly. “I wish he had not taken the 
saddlebags.” 

“Why, what harm can that do?” asked 
Partridge with a confident smile. “I cut 
the hole in the bag so cleverly that you 
would have sworn it was done by robbers 
who came behind and overmastered me 
as I stated. Now, do not look so gloomy, 
girl. You shall be a rich woman, and a 
gentleman’s wife before I die, and you 
shall see Mr. Fairfax coming to beg my 
pardon before long for suspecting me. 
The saddlebags will tell no tales.” 

Hester seated herself beside the table, 





where she had begun to arrange the noon- 
day meal, and, dropping her head upon 
her arms, remained for a long time silent; 
till her father, casting furtive glances at 
her as he smoked his pipe in the corner 
by the fire, discovered that her frame was 
shaken by suppressed sobs. 

“Come, come,” he said, laving his hand 
on her shoulder, and speaking with af- 
fected unconcern, “haven’t I risked my 
life and good name for your sake? Poor 
thanks I get for it! Have no more of 
this nonsense, and give me my dinner.” 

Hester wiped her eyes, and lifted them 
defiantly to his face. 

“Small thanks I owe you!” she cried. 
“You have robbed me of my peace of 
mind, my clean conscience, all the little 
happiness possible to a poor hunchback 
like me! You have deluded me with 
empty promises, encouraging the wild 
leas I hardly dared to dream of, playing 
on my weakness and simplicity! I have 
been a fool—a wretched, deluded fool! 
Jasper Fenton would not look at me if I 
were worth ten million dollars. Your 
stolen wealth would never raise me in his 
eyes, if you could use it, as you planned, 
without suspicion, which you never can. 
We have burdened ourselves with a secret 
that will crush our lives out. And you 
knew from the first how it would be with 
me. You needed me for your tool, and 
won me with lies. That is where it cuts 
me the worst. Oh, father, how could you 
do it?” 

During this address Ephraim Partridge 
had been nervously twisting a hem of the 
tablecloth between his fingers. Now he 
recognized the necessity of speech, and 
said soothingly: 7 

“Why should not Jasper Fenton like 
you? He once praised your smart way 
to me, and said he never saw a sweeter 
face than yours.” 

At Hester’s angry gesture of denial, he 
continued : 

“It may be you have your reasons for 
what you say. Women are wonderfully 
keen in such matters. Perhaps his praise 
meant nothing, but I could not help tak 
ing it as I did; and if I judged wrong, 
is hard I should be blamed for it, by my 
own child, too, for whose sake I have but 
dened and hlackened my conscience, just 
as you say, Hester. ou were always 
clever at talking, like your poor an 
mother.” 
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Hester trembled. A crowd of miser- 
able thoughts seemed to rush upon her, 
and threaten her composure. Looking 
up at last with a sudden hope, she said: 

“Qh, father, give it back! Confess all; 
give back the money. It is all that can 
save us in this world or the next. This 


‘sin seems to darken the whole universe. 


Give it back, and restore our lost self- 
respect.” 

“Give it back! Why, child, you must 
becrazed,” he exclaimed angrily. “ Would 
you have me an outcast and a convict? 
What would Jasper Fenton think of 
your part in it? What would he think 
then of the sense and goodness that he 
praised you for?” 

Judging by Hester’s sudden pallor 
that he had gone too far, he added quickly 
in a milder tone: 

“What is done can not be undone. 
The money is ours. I will find means to 
invest it abroad, and no one need be sur- 
prised to hear that a rich uncle in Europe 
—eh, Hester ?—has died, and remembered 
us in his will. You can keep your car- 
riage, and wear your silk gown, as well as 
the best of them. What is the good in 
looking forever on the dark side of things? 
If Jasper Fenton has another sweetheart, 
there are men as good as he who will 
take your pretty face and your money, 
and think nothing of your crvoked back. 
A person gets used to it in time. Worse 
things than that have been overlcoked 
for the sake of money.” 

Hester rose and walked across the floor, 
poe her fingers together, and biting 
er lips as is in bitter pain. 

“Oh, God! why must I suffer this tor- 
ture?” she groaned. Then, with an effort, 
she added without looking up: 

“You mean well, father, I am sure, 
though my worst enemy could not give 
me greater torment. It is all my fault. 
Who can doubt there is a hell, when we 
are punished in such measure for our 
sins? Folly and ignorance, then theft 
and falsehood—and the punishment an 
endless sea of misery and remorse; and 
no escape, none.” 

Major Partridge dared not interrupt 
the reverie into which she had fallen, 
leaning against the window-frame and 
watching the bright landscape outside with 
clouded eyes. He drummed upon his 
chair, and glanced sullenly at the half- 
set table. His hunger, and the late din- 








ner hour completely filled his thoughts, 
and he took great credit for his patience, 
while he listened and Hester continued: 

“The folly, the indelicacy of my pre- 
sumption in dreaming that he could lite 
me, never entered my mind until to-day. 
You saw the lurking hope in me, and 
worked upon it, and it grew like a weed. 
How dared you suggest it, when you 
knew better? Well, it is my fault. How 
blind I was! To-day I saw him with 
her, and I saw how I must look to him— 
a poor deformed thing he is kind to in 
his goodness—and she straight and beau- 
tiful, and a pleasure to look at; the woman 
he would be proud of as his wife. I was 
half crazy with rage and sorrow then, but 
now I understand it; my eyes are opened. 
Oh, father, you are all that is left to me! 
I must have some one to love me! Be 
good to me—never deceive me again!” 

Her voice was choked, but she went on, 
raising a warning hand to insure his 
silence: 

“You meant well, vou were deceived 
yourself. If I did not know that—if I 
thought you were false to me, that you 
worked upon my feelings only to secure 
my help—if I thought that, now that 
everything is failing me, I should die—I 
should drown myself!” 

She almost shrieked the last words. 

“There, there,” said Partridge, rising 
in some alarm as she sank exhausted into 
a chair, “do not take on so. I told you 
the truth. I did it for your sake, and 
because I thought he loved you; nothing 
else.” 

“Well then,” said Hester, rising with 
forced composure, “you shall wait no 
longer for your dinner. I will try and 
do my duty by you. You are all I have 
to live for.” 

When Persys Woodbridge reached her 
home, she found her father waiting din- 
ner for her; and they sat down together 
in a sunny dining-room, with windows 
towards the lake. An ancient butler 
served them with grim dignity, and then 
retired, leaving them to the confidential 
chat they both enjoyed; but to-day Per- 
sys found her father abstracted and silent. 
He had letters of business to write, and 
soon withdrew to his study. 

“You will find our prisoner in the 
library,” he said, “ he seems melancholy, 
and refused my invitation to dine with us 
to-day.” 
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Captain Wilby was standing by the 
library window when Persys entered. 
He turned with a start of delighted sur- 

rise. 

“T can hardly believe my good fortune,” 
he said, approaching her. “An hour ago 
I saw you walking in the snow, and the 
icy wind that brought the color to your 
cheeks seemed to strike a chill to my 
heart. I feel how slight is my claim to 
your regard, and how strong a hold the 

abits and associations of years must pos- 
sess upon your gentle nature. I need not 
tell you all I feel, but my bondage has 
never seemed so galling. I long to 
break the chains that hold me—alas! how 
doubly chained I am—and to plunge into 
the distance of life or death—what matter 
which?—to leave you free; free from my 
presence, from the pain your kind heart 
must feel at my despair.” 

Persys colored, and cast down her eyes 
beneath the fire of his: 

“T do not understand you,” she said. 

“My position in this house has hitherto 
fettered my tongue,” he continued. “A 
prisoner on parole, owing my happy res- 
cue from the dull confinement of a sick 
bed at the village inn to your father’s 
generous kindness, and my recovery in 
great measure to his care—gratitude has 
bound me to promote every discovered or 
suspected interest of his. I believed, un- 
til to-day, that he discouraged my ad- 
vances in a certain direction. A chance 
expression he let fall has relieved me from 
this restraint. I feel I may avow what, 
I am sure, you have long ago discovered, 
that I love you with every thought and 
fibre of my being, spiritual and material. 
You may fancy the torment it has been 
to me to see you with another, favored, as 
I imagined, by your father's sanction. I 
felt that I must cry out and save you 
from the danger of mistaking the claims 
of duty and friendship for the sweet urg- 
ency of love. Now I venture to make a 
different appeal. May I hope that the 
place you give to friendship in your heart, 
leaves room for the birth of a new feeling 
—love. Can you love me? Will you 
let me teach you what it is to love?” 

Persys trembled, and drew back, trying 
to still the uprise of tumultuous thoughts 
contending for mastery. Joy, she knew, 
was strongest; and overpowering joy, de- 
fying duty, respect or friendship. That 
was the right word. He had solved the 





doubts that puzzled her. Her feeling for 
Jasper was only that of long-continued 
sisterly regard. Should she let slip the 
happiness of her life, out of too strict 
adherence to a jesting promise ? 

Her eyes, full of new light, drew Wilby 
towards her. He took her hands and 
kissed them again and again. 

“T may hope to win you ; I see it in your 
eyes,” hesaid. “Oh, Persys, do you know 
what that hope means to me? Fancy a 
desert traveler discovering an oasis spring, 
an Aladdin finding his valley of diamonds, 
all of fulfilled endeavor and brightened 
despair you can imagine. You have 
given me new life, new hope, new faith in 
the possibilities of life. You have lifted 
me, an unworthy sinner, into Paradise.” 

“T am unworthy to make your Para 
dise,” said Persys sadly, a pang of con 
science piercing her new happiness like a 
serpent sliding into a bed of flowers 
Through her lover’s eloquent speeches, 
and her own soft replies, its presence wis 
felt and shuddered at. At last she could 
bear it no longer. 

“You do not know me,” she cried, in 
answer to a well-turned compliment. “I 
have been so weak and wicked. 1 did 
not understand myself. You had never 
told me that you loved me, and, until I 
learned it, I did not know how much I 
eared for you. As it is—how can I tell 
you?—we are separated by a wicked 
whim of mine, a mere jest, though I 
meant more; but, can you forgive me? I 
promised Jasper Fenton for a short time 
to try my feeling for him—till the ship 
was built I said, and he accepted it so— 
and to think no more of you in all that 
time.” 

“ My poor darling,” said Wilby, kissing 
the tears from her eyes. “You are mine; 
my soul claims you as its mate. You cam 
belong to no one else. Fenton shows his 
true character in extorting such a prom 
ise.” 

Persys shrank from his embrace. Her 
mind was now made up, and the sacrifice 
determined upon. She would not delay 
in its execution. 

“You do not feel it as I thought you 
would,” she said. “I feared you wo 
be angry, justly so, and that you would 
not find it easy to accept the trial of @ 
temporary separation—so needless a 
brought upon us by my folly. If I could 


” 


bear all the pain, I would gladly do it.” 
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“What do you mean?” said Wilby in 
surprise. “ What can separate us now?” 

“My pronase,” jaltered Persys. “Did 
I not make it clear?” 

He laughed merrily. “Forgive me, 
love,” he said, “but your pretty air of 
penitence is irresistible. As for your 
promise, I absolve you from it. Let it 
perish with this kiss.” He bent forward 
to kiss her lips, but Persys drew back, 
avoiding him. 

“T cannot make you understand,” she 
said. “It is a terrible trial, I confess it 
frankly, but a promise is sacred to me. 
It is only a brief separation, after all. 
The ship will soon be built and launched. 
I will pray for the success of every blow 
the hammers strike. Their noise used to 
vex me, now the speed it insures is most 
welcome. Have I not said enough,” she 
added, with an arch smile, “ to make the 
trial lighter for you? It will be only for 
atime. My heart is all yours.” 

The blush and smile with which she 
spoke were lost on her lover, whose eyes 
were fixed in an angry reverie. - 

“And meantime, what am ! to do?” he 
asked with a frown. “If I can only 
speak to you under restraint, of course I 
shall not stay in the house. Fortunately 
my parole will allow a removal to a short 
distance. You must explain my apparent 
ingratitude to your father.” 

As Persys remained silent, a little hurt 
by his tone, he continued: 

“The pain, of course, is chiefly mine. 
To be turned from the very gates of 
heaven, to be required to stand aside 
and see a rival enter at his will into my 
rightful heritage, is more than I can 
easily submit to.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Persys. “I 
shall not receive Mr. Fenton’s visits. My 
promise does not require that. As for 
our parting, that of course, is necessary. 
You, I fear, must go.” 

Wilby chafed, fretted, persuaded, en- 
treated; but although Persys grew pale 
and tearful, she remained firm. Then his 
mood changed to something very near 
sullen resentment. He made Persys feel 
that she had injured him, and that he 
could not easily forgive her. 

“Tt is so unaccountable, so irrational,” 
he said. “It is not the sort of thing a 
man can reconcile himself to. You love 
me, and yet you reject me for a mere 
whim.” The entrance of Mr. Wood- 





bridge here interrupted him; and Persys 
escaped to her room. 

The lovers met once more alone, when 
Captain Wilby’s departure took place 
that evening. He had resumed his early 
manner, and was all tenderness and re- 
spect. 

“T will be patient and obedient,” he 
said. “Content with the knowledge that 
your heart is mine, I will try to color the 
dark, lonely hours with dreams of you. 
Life will be a blank until the day that 
ship is launched. It will go forth freighted 
with my blessings. Although its purpose 
involves the destruction of my country- 
men, it bears my dearest wishes to the 
haven where they would be.” 

Mr. Woodbridge supped alone that 
evening. Persys could not endure the 
comments she was sure would follow the 
departure of their guest, and kept her 
room; but Captain Wilby must have 
given some sufficient explanation, for 
during the next few days, her father ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor displeasure, 
though Persys sometimes found his eyes 
fixed upon her with an expression of 
grave concern. 

She tried, at this time, to be as cheer- 
ful and active as usual, and to neglect no 
household duty; but when it was done, 
her greatest pleasure was to sit by the 
library window, and watch the men at 
work upon the dock. She had sent a let- 
ter to Jasper which would insure his 
absence. She was very lonely. Her 
daily walks were restricted, from the fear 
of meeting one or the other of her suitors. 
The weather was dark and lowering, and 
confined her more. Life seemed narrowed 
to a cheerless round of commonplace oc- 
cupations in which she had no heart ; and 
all feeling concentrated into one absorb- 
ing idea, an intense desire for the pro- 
gress and completion of the ship. 

Jasper Fenton owned a comfortable 
house, and an extensive farm at a short 
distance from the village. Since the 
chief part of his income was derived from 
property in the South, the farm lands 
were mostly let to tenants, of whom the 
paymaster, Major Partridge, was one; the 
young landlord reserving for his own use 
only the fine groves and pastures imme- 
diately surrounding his dwelling. A dis- 
tant cousin, his only surviving relative, 
kept his house and attended to his com- 
fort with a solicitude which was of late 
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badly rewarded, for Jasper had grown 
strange and absent-minded. 

Miss Mehitabel Garbrand stood one 
morning, in the sunshine by the kitchen 
window, pondering this matter; when a 
young man rode up at a brisk trot, swung 
himself from his horse, and inquired 
hastily for Jasper. 

“Come in, Mr. Fairfax,” said Miss 
Mehitabel, “T’ll be glad to have you wake 
him up. He’s in his office, and I can’t 
gain admittance. Business is the excuse, 
and you come on business, so that ought 
to suit him. Jasper,” she called, as she 
ushered him in, “ here’s Mr. Fairfax, who 
must see you instantly.” 

Then, as the door was opened to re- 
ceive the visitor, she peered curiously 
within the familiar room, in which dis- 
covering no alteration, she shook her 
head and retired muttering to herself. 

“T am glad to see you, Frank,” said 
Jasper, “come in. Excuse me for one 
moment: I must distinctly understand a 
letter I have just received, and then | am 
at your service,” 

He strode to a distant window, with his 
back to his guest, and read, as he had 
already once or twice, the following lines: 

“To Mr. J. Fenton: I find the keeping of my 
promise to you involves more than | thought 
possible. A straw can turn the current of a life 
to deeps and eddies we could not have foreseen. 
I seem like a little ship tossed and rudderless in 
a great sea. God guide me aright! Forgive 
me, Jasper, if I seem to slight your love, but 
until the day I named as the term of my engage- 
ment to you, I find it best for both that I should 
not receive your visits. At the end of that 
time, come to me, and I will explain all; the 
reason for my present seclusion, and the strange 
new revelation of my heart that has been opened 
tome. Asking your charity and forbearance, 
I am ever your friend. ae 

“What can it mean?” repeated Jasper 
in his troubled thoughts, wavering between 
hope and fear, “has it been revealed to 
her that she has always loved me, that 
her doubts and perplexities were the shift- 
ings of maiden fancy? Why, then, not 
receive me? Perhaps, after the forced 
promise my impetuosity extorted, she 
wishes to make the sweet surrender a vol- 
untary gift. And yet she seems dis- 
turbed, unhappy—strugglings of maiden 
ride, perhaps. I must believe it so, or 
t shall go mad, kept thus at a distance 
from her. Well, God bless and hasten 
the building of the ship.” 

With hope thus grown to prosperous 





dimensions, he turned at last, with a smile 
and an apology, to his visitor. 

“What the deuce, Jasper, is the mean- 
ing of this?” said Frank Fairfax, who 
had been alternately tapping the floor 
with his riding whip, and drumming 
on the window pane. “Commend me for 
an example of patience. Here have I 
been kept in schoolboy silence for at 
least ten minutes, when brimming with 
news I have ridden through snow and 
mud post-haste to deliver.” 

“Well, let me hear it at once,” said 
Jasper. 

“T have half a mind to leave you in 
the dark now; butno, I need your help, 
I have run that scoundrel Partridge nearly 
to earth; my proofs are almost ready. I 
have sent a man to U— for exact infor 
mation as to the size, shape, and dimen- 
sions of the packages of notes and mon 
delivered to Partridge on the fifth of De 
cember for the payment of the company; 
and I intend to show that the hole cut in 
his saddlebags could not have been used 
for the extraction of the money by the 
highway robbers of his story; that the 
hole, in fact, was cut by himself for the 
better proof, but as now seems for the ac 
tual overthrow, of his sworn statement; 
and that the money is at present secreted 
in his house, where I shall shortly find 
means to discover it. My man will be 
back soon, I hope; and I wish you to 
hold yourself in readiness to come to my 
assistance when I call upon you.” 

Jasper had listened with a vane 
attention, which became fixed as his frien 
proceeded. Now he started up, and paced 
the room hurriedly back and forth; but 
said nothing while Frank continued: —__ 

“ Partridge finds himself in hot water, 
and I am only afraid of his leaving the 
country before I have things in shape, 
unless I can liasten the matter. He has 
been suspended from his regiment, and 
stands in danger of court-martial as we 
as of the State prosecution I am arrang- 
ing for him. Of course, unless we cal 
recover the money, it would be better for 
us to leave things as they stand; but I 
hate the man’s sneaking ways so heartily 
that I would almost be willing to pay 
what I should owe on his bond for the. 
pleasure of securing his conviction. 
sides, I have no doubt of my ability to 


recover it, provided only I can act at 


once.” 
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“I neither hate the man, nor do I de- 
sire his conviction,” said Jasper, gravely ; 
“but justice must be done at all costs. It 
would be especially inconvenient for me 
at this time to pay the security so unex- 
pectedly required, and I should certainly 
take your share of it upon myself, Frank ; 
for you always mistrusted the man, and 
gave him your support only on my per- 
suasions. Do not disclaim; you know 
what I am when my mind is made up; 
but it may be some time before I can do 
you justice in that way, for my affairs just 
now are very much involved. I have had 
letters from some of my Southern agents, 
and the progress of the war in the South 
bids fair to be my ruin. My crops are 
lost, and my plantations laid waste. I 
have speculated heavily this year, hoping, 
with a gambler’s hope, that on a lucky 
turn of the event I should be able to pay 
off the heavy mortgages my father left on 
this property. Now all seems lost at 
once. If the the engagements of the 
troops are confined to the neighborhood 
of New Orleans, as now seems likely, a 
month or so may tide me over the worst; 
but who can tell when the war will end, 
or what the result will be?” 

Frank Fairfax was ready with condol- 
ences, assurances of sympathy and aid, 
and prophecies of a fortunate result to all 
present perplexities. He urged his friend 
to mount his horse, and return with him 
to his own home. 

“There is not much gayety in the town,” 
he said, “but we can talk business in my 
den, or the girls will sing us a song; and 
after supper we can go to the tavern, and 
learn the latest news from the South.” 

In pursuance of this programme, the 
two young men entered the cheerful bar 
of the Harbor tavern, a comfortable 
hostelry of ancient date amd manners, 
which served as the centre of news and 
political gossip among the male inhabi- 
tants of the little town. ‘To-night the 
ruddy firelight assisted the tallow candles 
to illuminate a scene of more than com- 
mon stir and excitement. The stout land- 
lord was just affixing a placard to the 
chimney-piece, bearing in large though 
uncertain characters, the head-lines:— 
“Battle of New Orleans, January 8th. 
Total defeat of the British force of 12,000. 
American loss, 7.” 

The attention of the guests who thronged 
the room was divided between this and an 





opposing notice, which bore in still more 
attractive characters the words:—“The 
War is Over. Treaty of Peace signed at 
Ghent, December 24th.” 

“ What the deuce is this?” cried Frank 
Fairfax, eagerly pushing his way through 
the crowd. “When was this news re- 
ceived? Which is true, war or peace? 
You may take your choice!” 

“No,” responded the landlord, bustling 
up to his important guests, eager to re- 
lieve their ignorance, “have you not 
heard, Mr. Fairfax—Mr. Fenton? Two 
posts just rode in, their horses half spent— 
they had been delayed by drifts; and the 
one from Aibany lay sick for a fortnight 
at a hut on the roadside, so the news 
came together; but the battle was fought 
a fortnight after the peace was signed—a 
sad loss of life and limb, to be sure, but 
one of the most glorious victories of the 
war. We can not regret it.” Then, asa 
party of officers came in with clanking 
swords, he hastened away to give orders 
for their entertainment. 

The effect of this news, which had been 
earlier received at official stations, was 
soon manifest in many rapidly adjusted 
and readily accepted changes of situation. 
A British schooner brought a load of red- 
coated officers, who were kindly received 
by some of their late opponents, and en- 
tertained at their expense in a private 
room of the tavern, to the great indigna- 
tion of the less liberal among the popu- 
lace, whose smouldering wrath ventured 
no other expression than the vigorous 
chanting of partisan songs, in tones 
rendered more or less uncertain by the 
rum which the landlord dispensed in 
lavish measure. 

Despairing of quiet, or of correct intel- 
ligence, Jasper Fenton was about to retire 
from the place, filled with an idea that 
had lately awakened a deeper interest 
than that of politics, when Frank Fairfax 
appeared at an inner door, and beckoned 
him into the private room engaged earlier 
in the evening for the use of the reconciled 
rivals in arms, some of whom still sat at 
the tables, drinking and smoking. 

“Come in, Jasper,” said Frank, “I 
have found an old triend who has a bundle 
of official letters, which he allows me to 
show to you.” 

As they sat down, with the young officer 
thus introduced, to the study of the official 
despatches in which the late events were 
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narrated, a party of Englishmen entering, 
placed themselves opposite, amid noisy 
greetings and responses from their military 
friends. 

“Halloo, Wilby, my boy,” cried one. 
“Glad to see you so happily delivered 
from captivity. Our American friends 
are uncommonly polite. They have evi- 
dently not starved you, and I can testify 
that their rum is excellent. How have 
you fared? How devilish bad this news 
from New Orleans is!” 

Jasper, abstracted in his perusal of the 
papers, and undesirous of noticing his 
rival, paid no further heed to the talk, 
until loud laughter and the clinking of 
glasses called his attention. 

“Here is to the fair unknown,” cried 
one. “Poor Wilby, still held in bond- 
age!” 

“Come, the name, the name!” called 
another. 

“No;” said Wilby, gravely. “I would 
not insult the sweet syllables by pro- 
nouncing them in this place. She is the 
fairest of her sex, and unworthy as I am, 
she loves me to distraction.” 

“Happy fellow! But what is to be- 
eome of Lady Blanche?” 

Wilby colored a little, and, lowering 
his voice, made a reply which Jasper 
could not hear. 

“Well, I will wager a good round sum 
that Wilby is deceiving us,” said one, 
“and that the affair with the young 
American is only a flirtation. He will 
desert her in less than a month.” 

“Or she will jilt him,” retorted an- 
other, “as soon as her Yankee sweetheart 
comes back from the war. The ennui of 
war-time has caused many a temporary 
engagement between our young officers 
and their fair foes, which the peace will 
prove to have been only a skirmish, with 
no one severely injured on either side.” 

“Tf it were not for the fair cousin in 
England, I should credit the seriousntss 
of this affair,” said a third. “I have 
never seen Wilby silent for so many con- 
secutive minutes. Here, Mary, my dear, 
fill our glasses. We will drink to his 
sweetheart, whoever she may be.” 

The landlord’s pretty daughter, to whom 
the remark was addressed, hastened away 
for a fresh tray of glasses, bestowing upon 
Wilby, as she passed his seat, a look of 
unmistakable significance. 

Wilby looked vexed, and attempted to 








turn the conversation, so 38 to avoid the 
jests of his companions, and the attempts 
made at a discovery of the name he with- 
held. The gradual emptying of the room 
gave prominence to the talk. Jasper 
Fenton was watching him intently. 

As the girl returned with the liquor, a 
young officer who had risen from another 
table whispered something in the ear of 
one of the group, as he passed them with 
a smile. 

“We have it now,” cried the young 
man thus addressed. “Murder will out! 
Fill your glasses, and drink with me to 
the health of Miss Persys Woodbridge.” 

A tremendous crash gave emphasis to 
the speech. Mary had dropped the tray 
with all its glasses, and their shivered 
fragments and wasted contents giving 
occasion to many words and much con- 
fusion, her tearful escape, and the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of Captain Wilby and 
Jasper Fenton, were for the time um 


‘ noticed. 


The British officer passed out into the 
courtyard, where he was overtaken and 
accosted by Jasper. 

“Your pardon, sir,” said the latter, 
shortly, “but I must know your intentions 
in regard to the lady whose name has 
been so publicly connected with yours, 
Do you mean to marry her? Have you 
hope of succeeding with her?” 

“ My private affairs”— began the other, 
haughtily. 

“Let us understand that all said,” in- 
terrupted Jasper, grimly, “and my apolo 
gies and explanations duly made—I have 
no time to lose, I cannot believe what I 
have overheard, and I must insist upon 
an explanation of your conduct.” 

“Ah, Mr. Fenton,” cried Captain 
Wilby, “I did not recognize you before. 
I understand the cause of your solicitude, 
and I have something to settle with you 
on that head. Yes, the lady from whom 
your ungentlemanly persecutions have 
extorted an unwilling promise, has told 
me that she loves me alone, and acknowk 
edged with tears that she is bound to you 
by a childish vow, from which you will 
not release her. Until to-day, I have 
been restrained by my position as a prise 
ner from demanding an explanation from 
you. Now you will oblige me by naming 
your time and weapons, or you may give 
that information, if you prefer, to a friend 
whom I will send to you for the purpose.” 
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“TI shall not fight, Captain Wilby,” 
said Jasper, quietly. “1 am no coward, 
but I would not drag Persys into un- 
pleasant publicity or endanger her happi- 
ness by the foolish expedient of a duel. 
The ducks might tell you that I am a 
good shot, and the chances between us 
would be equal at least. The survivor, 
whoever he were, would earn nothing but 
her abhorrence; for she is my friend, if 
nothing dearer. I had ventured to hope 
—but I understand her meaning now. 
‘A new revelation of her heart’—yes, I 
credit your boast, however I may censure 
its want of taste and modesty. God grant 
you may make her happy.” 

With this he hastened away, leaving 
his rival more thoughtful than was his 
wont. 

The waning moon rose late and pale 
above the water. Some stragglers pass- 
ing homeward pointed to the ship, re- 
marking that now the war was over, it 
would no longer be needed. 

Persys, in common with the rest of her 
little world, was agitated by the news of 
the peace. Her father, cherishing ardent 
patriotism, as well as unusual liberality 
of sentiment, required the constant ex- 
“qr of her delight to enhance his; 
ut in the midst of the general rejoicing, 
something was wanting. Captain Wilby 
did not come to her, as she had hoped he 
would immediately upon his release; and 
for ten days, carefully counted, she looked 
for him in vain. 

“Why should I wish him to do what I 
have forbidden?” she thought, “why not 
give him the greater credit for his self- 
restraint?” But her heart revolted against 
its self-imposed fetters, At that moment 
she doubted the wisdom of adherence to 
her vow, and longed for his irresistible 
persuasions to induce her to renounce it. 

Her father, though full of business, had 
found time to bespeak a serious talk with 
her; and she was waiting for him to find 
leisure for it, standing by the library win- 
dow with her eyes following the line of 
the waves upon the shore, when her maid 
entered on some trifling pretext, and re- 
mained to talk with her. 

“Did you notice, Miss, the men have 
left the dock?” she said. “An order has 


come from headquarters, they say, to stop 
the work. It would cost so much to fin- 
ish the ship, and now what is the good of 
it? So they talk of decorating it with flags. 





“Have you seen any British troops, 
Sarah?” 

“There is a company just arrived, Miss, 
and I must say to their credit that their 
uniform is very smart, and they are well- 
looking men. Captain Wilby, Miss, the 
other day, on horseback, was the finest 
figure of a man I ever saw.” 

“ Where was he?” asked Persys quickly. 

“It was as much as a week ago,” said 
Sarah. “He was riding down the road, 
‘Now,’ says I to James, ‘ he’ll be coming to 
see our young lady;’ when some officers 
met him and gave him a letter, and he 
turned back with them. But I am right 
sure he did mean to stop here, Miss.” 

“No doubt he received orders that pre- 
vented,” said Persys; and her maid dis- 
appeared upon her father’s entrance. 

“Well, my dear,” said the latter, “I 
have been so detained, so much to attend 
to, and this news about Paymaster Part- 
ridge. Itseems they expect to prove upon 
him the theft of the money he swore he 
was robbed of. Frank Fairfax has been 
telling me about it. It seems a clear 
case against him. Jasper Fenton will 
suffer some loss, and I fear he can ill 
afford it. His housekeeper, Miss Gar- 
brand, told me when I met her in the 
village to-day, that he is very much cast 
down. He spent all of one night last 
week in wandering about the fields.” 
Before Persys could express her concern, 
her father continued: “Now this is 
partly what I wish to speak to you of. I 
thought at one time you fancied Jasper; 
but you will understand, that even if this 
were so, I could not allow you to receive 
his attentions at present. I am not so 
worldly as to insist on a rich man for 
you, but my only child must be warranted 
a comfortable support. I have nothing 
but my annuity, you know, and the pro- 
vision I can make for you will be scanty. 
At present, all this is needless, I suspect. 
Wilby is the second son of a wealthy 
English family, and the especial favorite 
of a rich uncle, whose heir he will be. 
His elder brother, too, is very delicate; of 
course, that should not be considered—but 
in short, when Captain Wilby asks you 
of me, as I suspect he may some day, I 
shall not refuse.” 

“Ts it all suspicion with you, father? 
Has he said nothing to you on the sub- 
ject?” asked Persys. 

“Oh, no, only a hint. He seemed 
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afraid to approach you on the subject; 
seemed to fear your attachment to Jasper, 
and told me it was necessary to his peace 
of mind that he should leave our house. 
Of course I had no authority to contradict 
him, but I said what I could.” 

Persys felt a sudden pain at her heart. 
Her repulse had then been taken more 
seriously than she had supposed. Yet 
his parting words assured her that he 
understood the position of both, and 
breathed such hope and devotion, such 
impatience for the end of his term of 
suspense, that she could doubt nothing. 
And the end would come—oh! when? 
thought Persys, struck with a new idea. 
The ship would never be finished. Was 
she hound forever? What wicked folly, 
what a childish interpretation of necessity! 
She laughed her vow to scorn, and angry 
at the self-enforced separation that had so 
needlessly parted her from her lover, she 
felt that she must call him to her, and 
seal her renunciation of all other ties by an 
immediate avowal of all she felt for him. 

Her father, satisfied with the hint he 
had given, had left her to herself; but 
she was not to remain long undisturbed. 
A visitor was announced, and before her 
heart had parted with the sudden hope 
the summons raised, such a feeling was 
quickly extinguished by the sight of 
Hester Partridge. 

The deformed girl stood near one of 
the windows of the richly-furnished draw- 
ing-room, and did not advance as Persys 
entered with a kind though somewhat 
timid greeting, to which she received no 
response. She was uncertain of the pur- 
pose and feelings of her visitor, and after 
offering her a seat, waited for her to 
speak. 

“TI am afraid, Miss Woodbridge,” be- 
gan Hester at last, “that you will hardly 
believe me your friend after my rudeness 
to you the last time we met. I am sure 
I should beg pardon, but I can hardly 
remember what I said. I was quite be- 
side myself.” 

Persys made an encouraging reply, and 
Hester continued with an effert. 

“J did not imagine then that I could 
ever bring myself to ask your pardon, or 
to do you a kindness, as I am now very 
willing to. But I have learned to know 
- and to hate myself, and I have no hatred 
left for any one else—no hatred and no 
love. My heart is dead, I am sure. It 





used to feel so much, and now there is no 
feeling in it at all, even for my father. I 
get his meals, and make him comfortable, 
and I have no more satisfaction in doing 
it than neglecting it.” 

Persys, pitying without understanding 
the girl’s distress, tried to offer some 
soothing interruption; but Hester went 
on, without heeding her. 

“T will try and tell my business. Jas- 
per Fenton loves you, and you have 
promised yourself to him. I warned him 
how little the promise meant, but what 
good are warnings to a man in love, 
Now if you break his heart, and ruin his 
life, your crime will be no less than mine, 
I repeat it, it will be a crime.” 

Persys rose uneasily, meditating a re- 
treat, but Hester followed her and caught 
her hand. 

“Stay, Miss Woodbridge, I promise to 
be calm,” she exclaimed. “I will not 
alarm you again, and you must hear what 
I have to say. No one can ever know 
how kind Mr. Fenton has been, so won- 
derfully kind and pitiful. I hate the 
pity of most people, and hate them for 
giving it—but I prize his.” She stopped 
to control her voice, and then continued. 
“T dread to think his life should ever 
come to such an end as mine, but it must 
if you give him up. The other night, do 
you suppose I was quietly sleeping while 
he was pacing up and down by the lake? 
No, indeed. I can’t tell how I knew he 
was there; but I dressed and went out in 
the early dawn just before sunrise. I 
had been awake all night, and it quiets 
me sometimes to go to the bank behind 
the house—the water there is so still and 
deep. Lately it has had a different at- 
traction; and when I saw him there—he 
did not see me—and noticed how he 
watched the water, I knew what it meant, 
and what he would do. I was so afraid, 
and yet I could not scream or make & 
sound; but he walked away again, as I 
have often done. One will walk away 
again and again, until the time comes, 
and then—” Hester paused and sat with 
drezmy eyes fixed on the floor. 


‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Persvs. 
‘ G 1 


“Do you think he meant to drown him- 
self?” 

Hester nodded. 

“You can save him from it if you 
choose,” she said, watching the terror in . 
her companion’s face. 


“There are some 
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who may be saved, while others are fated 
to be lost. I am not crazy, Miss Wood- 
bridge, though I seem to ramble from my 
subject; but happy people can not know 

how wretched people feel, what wild im- 
pulses come to them, how near to insanity 
utter despair is.” 

“TI think you alarm yourself and me 
unnecessarily,” said Persys in a trembling 
voice. “Ido not think a brave and worthy 
man could plan to destroy himself from 
any motive of wretchedness, however in- 
tense. I could not respect, much as I 
might pity, such a man.” 

“Ard you will not reach out a finger 
to save him?” said Hester with emotion. 
“You will not keep your vow to him?” 

“I do not understand your right to 
question me,” said Persys, “but your un- 
happiness demands respect. Whatever is 
the source of your interest in Mr. Fenton, 
or whatever degree of sanction he gives 
it, my answer will be the same. I have 
debated this matter with myself, and I 
feel that a thoughtless promise, given with 
mistaken though good intentions, should 
not be of binding weight when the heart 
revolts against it. Jasper surely could 
not wish to hold me to it!” 

“[ understand,” said Hester, drawing 
her poor figure to its utmost height, “ you 
need search for no excuses. Your vow is 
already broken—well, falsehood begets 
falsehood. The British are fair foes, but 
false lovers. Look to yourself, Miss Persys 
Woodbridge, and pray that the wretched- 
ness you have caused may never be your 
own.” 

Hester rushed from the house just as a 
young man in the British uniform swung 
himself from his horse, and entered where 
she had left, without noticing her passing 
look of angry scorn. 

Captain Wilby found Persys in tears. 
He had leisure to observe her, for he lin- 
gered at the threshold with unloverlike 
reluctance to enter. When at last he 
moved forward and caught her eye, the 
involuntary ery of delight with which she 
sprang forward silenced doubt or scruple, 
and he caught her to his breast, while 
their lips met in a kiss. 

_“At last,” said Persys with a happy 
sigh, as he took a seat beside her. “Why 
have you waited so long? Was my in- 
Junction so formidable that you dared not 
approach me? or did you suspect that 
time and absence were the most success- 





ful pleaders for its retraction. My sense 
of justice, you see, has not been stern 
enough to resist them.” 

Her lover sat in an uneasy dejection 
that vainly strove for concealment under 
a mask of forced smiles and tender re- 
spcnses, and the first bloom of her new 
happiness did not long blind Persys to 
the change in him. 

To all her gently-urged inquiries he 
gave satisfactory replies. His health and 
spirits were never better; his affairs were 
in good condition; but the cloud he was 
under did not lift nor lighten, and Persys 
at last grew grave and silent. 

Wilby seemed tortured anew by this 
reflection of his mood, and rising, paced 
the floor in such evident distress that 
Persys urged him to relieve her anxious 
suspense by any declaration, however pain- 
ful. 

“Let me know the worst at once,” she 
said. “It is always better so.” 

“No, no,” he said, coming near her and 
looking down into her eyes,” “let us be 
happy while we may. Those whose boat 
rushes to the cataract gain nothing by 
the wails and groans with which they 
darken what remains of life. To snatch 
a lotus blossom from the shore and wait 
death in a happy trance were quite as 
wise. Oh, Persys, if we could drink some 
tranquil poison, and die together this 
moment, how gladly would I seize the 
alternative.” — 

“Tell me what dreadful thing has hap- 
pened,” said Persys, half-fainting from the 
sudden ebb and flow of feeling. 

“T can not, I can not iell you,” said 
Wilby, in real distress. “V7 hat will you 
think of me? How can you believe in the 
love that will never be less? You are 
the one perfect woman in my eyes. Life 
is blank without you.” 

“Without me? Are we to part?” 
gasped Persys. 

Wilby threw himself into a seat; and 
hid his face in his hands. 

“JT arm summoned back to England,” 
he said in a choked voice. “ My uncle is 
dead. I leave to-mcrrow.” 

The tremor of death seemed to run 
through Persys’ limbs. Wilby, with his 
face still turned away, continued in 
broken sentences. 

“T am his heir. Curse the money! 
I would rather be a ploughboy and be 
free. Our family is very proud—my 
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eldest brother is almost an imbecile— 
everything devolves on me, the credit of 
the family, and support of the name. I 
never thought this would come so soon. 
I depended on my uncle’s love for me to 
make it right with him. He should learn 
to know you; he would agree to all. Now 
he is gone without a hint of my true feel- 
ings, and I am as closely fettered as a 
galley-slave. There used to be some talk 
of an engagement—a Lady Blanche 
Seymour he had chosen for me. I had 
never seen a girl I could love well 
enough to marry. It was all one to me. 
The future might take care of itself. And 
now, in his will, he makes it the condi- 
tion of my inheriting the estate. What 
can I do? I must act the part of a 
villain either way.” 

He looked up, and Persys, struggling 
in vain to speak, at last forced her ashen 
lips to form the words, “ You are free.” 

He fell on his knees before her, shower- 
ing tears and kisses on her face, as he 
drew her reluctant figure towards him, 
unheeding her attempted repulse. 

“Persys, you must pity me,” he said. 
“T shall never know another happy mo- 
ment. Do not be ‘too hard upon me 
now.” 

“T pity you,” said Porsys, “ but go, go.” 

“Give me one kiss in token of forgiv- 
ness.” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, Persys, give me one last sign that 
you do not hate me, that you will not dwell 
upon the memory of all that has passed 
with regret and abhorrence. Forgive the 
conduct I can never forgive in myself, the 
necessity that hurries me from you with 
such slight preparation.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Persys; 
then, unable to resist the look she met in 
his eyes, and moved by a self-forgetful 
compassion, she gave him the token he 
asked, and fell forward in a swoon. 

Jasper Fenton had no knowledge of 
Hester’s visit, or its intention, until meet- 
ing him in the road she stopped to tell 
him all in great agitation. Jasper was on 
his way, with some doubt of his purpose, 
to visit Persys and learn the truth from 
her lips, moved by his love of exactitude 
in all things, and the dread of misappre- 
hension. Now he felt he had no need to 
go, except to release her from her prom- 
ise, and that could best be done by letter ; 
80 he returned dejectedly with Hester as 





far as their roads lay together, thanking 
her as well as he could for what he felt to 
be an ill-judged effort in his behalf. 
Hester’s keen feelings detected the lack 
of fervor he tried to conceal, and her eyes 
filled with tears. No one could ever know 
what it had cost her to plead his cause with 
another; it had been done in self-exacted 
expiation of her folly, and her penalty 
extended now beyond the limits she had 
fixed. At the corner where their paths 
diverged, Miss Garbrand came upon them 
with excited looks. 

“Oh, Jasper!” she exclaimed, “I was 
looking for you.” Noticing his cémpan- 
ion, she endeavored to draw him aside, 
while she continued, in a low voice, 
“Frank Fairfax has been to the house 
for you, and left word to have you follow 
him to the mill-pond as soon as you came 
home. I could not imagine what you 
would do there, since you are no longer 
boys to fish for minnows, but I’ve found 
out. Hester, don’t go home,” she called 
out to the girl, who had turned away. 
“T want to see you at the farm. I have 
something to show you. I would not have 
her know for the world,” she added to 
Jasper. “It would frighten her to death; 
she would think her father drowned. The 
cow-boy told me of it. He was there— 
an idle boy, I told him—always in mis 
chief when he should be at work; so I 
stopped him to ask about it, and he was 
willing enough to tell. Mr. Fairfax, he 
said, and three or four other young men, 
had Major Partridge out of his house and 
down the hill by main force, and then 
ducked him in the pond with no more 
ceremony than if he had been a blind 
puppy. He declared he had not the 
money, and Frank Fairfax swore he 
should tell where it was, or drown. So, 
the third time they brought him up, with 
what breath he had left, he told all they 
asked, and they’ve taken him up to the 
house to make sure he speaks true. Why, 
where is Hester going? Stop her, Jas 
per! It would break her heart to see 
her father in such a state; and such @ 
discovery for her, too, to have her find 
him out a thief, fond as she is of him.” 
The last words had no listener, for Jasper 
had hastily followed Hester, whose quick 
ears had heard enough to urge her home 
ward with flying steps. 

Jasper, entering the paymaster’s cot. 
tage immediately after Hester, cdded the 
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only distress that was wanting to her feel- 
ings, that of his witnessing the exposure 
of her father’s crime and her own share 
in it. With the resignation of despair she 
flung herself upon a seat by the door, and 
allowed him to pass her in pursuit of his 
friends, whose voices were audible in the 
next room. She heard all that followed. 

“So this was your plan, Frank,” said 
Jasper, angrily. “If I had had a concep- 
tion of your purpose, I should not have 
allowed such a resort to the brute force 
of numbers. It was not well done of 

ou.” 

“That is right, Mr. Fenton,” said the 
paymaster, in a voice trembling between 
cold and anger. “I knew you would 
stand my friend. I will have the law on 
them yet.” 

“Silence, scoundrel,” cried Frank Fair- 
fax, indignantly. “We have dried his 
clothes, and given him the brandy in my 
pocket flask, and treated him like an hon- 
est man, and this is his gratitude. You, 
Jasper, have nothing to complain of. We 
have found the money, and saved you 
from bankruptcy, perhaps. It was the 
only way to bring him to confess; and, 
without it, we should never have discov- 
ered the money cleverly sewed up in the 
lining of his daughter’s quilted petticoat. 
She never did a richer piece of needle 
work, and she sews well. We had much 
ado to get the notes out without tearing 
them ; but here they are, just as mentioned 
in the inventory my messenger brought 
from the bank.” 

“Yes,” chuckled Partridge, “Hester 
hid them cleverly. But after that she 
would never put on the petticoat, a hand- 
some satin one she used to wear on Sun- 
days. I told her it would disarm suspi- 
cion to wear it, and no one would think 
of searching her for the money; and if 
she’d followed my advice she might have 
saved it for me yet. She could have gone 
off and hidden it, and if you’d killed me 
I couldn’t have told where.” 

Hester, listening, hid her face in her 
hands and groaned aloud. She did not 
notice the conversation that followed, nor 
the movements of the men, until louder 
and angrier sounds aroused her. Her 
father, she found, was to be taken in cus- 
tody. Jasper did not oppose it. She rose 
and went forward. They had bound the 
paymaster’s hands, and were forcing him 
towards a cart that stood before the open 





door. Her sudden appearance created a 
momentary pause. 

“Well, Hester, you are come in time 
to say good-bye to me,” said Partridge in 
a whining tone. “Think of your poor 
father suffering in prison for your sake. 
I may have done wrong, Hester, but I 
did it all for you.” 

“No more of that, father,” exclaimed 
Hester, in a firm voice. “ You have 
deceived me long enough. Your friend- 
ship for Mr. Fenton is as hollow as your 
love forme. You have injured him, it 
seems, by the theft you won me to by very 
different reasonings. I have been your 
dupe. I told you how it would be if I 
ever found that out. Gentlemen, I place 
myself under arrest. I am equally a 
thief.” 

No one seemed to heed her. Frank 
Fairfax hurried his prisoner along, and 
the other young men busied themselves 
with the horses. 

“Hush! Hester,” said her father as he 
passed her. “They will not take your 
evidence against yourself. Mr. Fenton 
has spoken a good word for you. I shall 
say nothing about your share in it, in 
spite of your cross words to your poor 
father. Go and be happy, Hester, and 
forget me if you can.” . 

Hester turned away,and the cart drove 
off. With a burst of loud weeping, she 
entered the deserted house, only to start 
in terror at encountering the grave looks 
of Jasper Fenton. 

“T thought you had gone before the 
rest,” she said, trembling. 

“No; I stayed to speak to you. Tell 
me how it happened, Hester. I am sure 
you have been wronged in some way. It 
can not be true that your fathtr has crim- 
inated you in the hope of clearing him- 
self.” 

“No, no; it is all true. Only,I never 
meant to injure you, Mr. Fenton. I 
helped him conceal it, and I have been a 
lie and a deceit all this time, when you 
have been so kind tome. Do not stay 
now. I cannot talk to you; I cannot 
bear your kindness.” 

“ But you must not be left here alone. 
Come to my house; Miss Garbrand shall 
take care of you. Iam going South on 
business.” 

“You are going away!” said Hester. 
“Oh, good-bye then, Mr. Fenton. When 
you think of me, do not let it be quite in 
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horror and hatred, as of something too 
wicked for charity. I had no mother, 
and I had no friends. I might have done 
better if I had been happier. Speak of 
me sometimes with pity, and try to make 
allowances.” 

“I do pity you, Hester. »I am sure 
there are allowances to be made. And 
now, I must insist upon your coming home 
with me.” 

“T cannot, Mr. Fenton. I am going 
to a safe place, and I must not be inter- 
fered with. It is no kindness to stop me 
now.” 

“You are going to friends, Hester? 
You are sure yon will be well taken care 
of? I cannot leave you unless I am sure 
of that.” 

“Yes, yes; it will be so, I assure you. 
I want to be alone here in the house 
awhile to collect my thoughts.” 

Jasper looked anxiously at her altered 
face; but as his observation seemed to dis- 
tress her, and his own concerns were 
pressing, he yielded to her wish, and left 
the house after a kind shake of the hand. 

Hester followed him a few steps. 

“God bless you, Mr. Fenton,” she said, 
in a voice choked with emotion. “You 
can never know the blessing of your 
kindness and forgiveness at such a time. 
Remember when you think of me, that 
you made this moment less bitter for me. 
fell Miss Woodbridge when you see her 
that although my last words threatened 
her, I wish her nothing but happiness. 
And may you, Mr. Fenton, be very, very 
happy.” 

Jasper took the hand she held out, but 
at the mention of Miss Woodbridge his 
face darkened, and he turned abruptly 
away without a reply. Hester watched 
his retreating figure until it was out of 
sight; and then, with a last look around 
the house, passed through it into the 
yarden. She shut the house-door behind 
her, and walked with a firm and rapid 
step down a path that led to the lake. 
Her flower-beds were covered with snow; 
each bee-hive, she noticed, was a little 
white mound. The path led by winding 
turns to the water’s edge, where it ended 
in a steep escarpment four or five feet 
high. A willow tree grew here, firmly 
planted in a crevice of the rock, its long 

ndant branches overhanging the lake. 
Heiter noticed the contrasted blackness 
of the water with the snowy shore, and 


her. 





the clear faint color of the winter sky; 
then, with a parting look around, she 
grasped the willow boughs, and swun 
herself over and down into the cold, dark 
water. 

The profound sensation produced in 
the viliage by Hester’s voluntary death, 
only exceeded in interest the sympathy 
excited by the fact of Miss Persys Wood- 
bridge’s sudden illness. The body of the 
deformed girl had been recovered from 
the water and buried in the gravevard on 
the hill, while few tears were shed, al- 
though much was conjectured and spoken, 
and the snows of winter on the newly- 
raised mound had given place to the 
green of spring, and Persys still lingered 
between life and death. Youth and a 
strong constitution triumphed at last, and 
restored her to the world she would have 
left with little regret, beyond what a 
daughter’s anxieties might prompt. Her 
lover’s desertion, Jasper Fenton’s depar- 
ture, and Hester’s suicide, each event 
adding to the misery of the last, seemed 
an accumulation of evil, under which she 
had no power to recover; but with con- 
valescence and the return of summer, 
something of her old self came back to 
The warm skies and green foliage 
decked a world that held some promise 
yet to youth and hope; and the kindness 
that was but a requital of what she had 
always shown to others, seemed a spon- 
taneous offering of cheer and consolation. 
Mrs. Hollis, the busy landlady at the inn, 
sent her pretty daughter on a daily errand 
with a well-laden tray of delicacies, to 
tempt a capricious appetite; Miss Gar 
brand brought fresh eggs and butter from 
Jasper’s farmyard and dairy; the village 
boys caught fish for Miss Persys; and the 
minister, the squire, and the apothecary, 
vied in attentions with their respective 
wives. 

It was pleasant to feel a universal good- 
will replacing in some sort the loss of a 
nearer and more restricted devotion. 
Persys determined to live for others, to 
limit her wishes to their narrowed circle, 
and to be happy with the rewards she now 
felt could belong to the universal and 
self-forgetful sympathy. i 

Mary Hollis came one morning with 
some dainty for Miss Woodbridge, and in 
response to the invitation always before 
declined, shyly agreed to enter the young 
lady’s room, and sat down. with her at the 
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honeysuckle-shaded window where the 
lake breeze had free entrance. Persys 
was glad of a young companion, and Mary 
Hollis was always ready to talk. But 
to-day a weighty communication seemed 
to hang upon her tongue, which she was 
unequal to utter. At last she said: 
“You must see, Miss Woodbridge, that 
there is something I want to tell you. I 


i have been thinking of it ever since you 


were taken sick, and every time I have 
been here I longed to say it, but feared to 
be presuming and forward, and that you 
would be angry or hurt. But now I have 
made up my mind. We are both women, 
with hearts that can love and be wounded 
the same way, and can find the same help 
and comfort. No one would think that 
[ suffer, but I have been crushed to the 
earth; and when I saw you pining away 
with that pain the doctor can do so little 
for, I felt I must give you the medicine 
that has helped me. It is a bitter one, 
but I can warrant a cure.” 

Persys’ color came and went during 
this speech, to which she listened with 
averted eyes; but as Mary waited for en- 
couragement to- proceed, she looked up 
and said: 

“I can not pretend to misunderstand 
you, Mary, though I can not guess how 
or when I betrayed myself to you. I have 
a wounded heart, and your sympathy is 
kindly meant; but such confessions can 
do nothing more than intensify and revive 
what we would gladly forget. Yet if I 


ean help you,” she added kindly, “by. 


listening to your story, no dread of pain 
to myself shall hinder. There is no help 
possible in my own case but time and for- 
getfulness.” 

“ As long as you love him, Miss Wood- 
bridge,” said Mary earnestly, “you can 
not forget. You must learn to hate and 
distrust him—TI can teach you how.” 

Persys looked grave. 

“Of whom are you talking, Mary,” she 
asked. “Let us understand each other. 
I can not have told my secret so uncon- 
sciously. We are at cross-purposes, [ am 
sure.” 

“Tam talking of Captain Wilby,” said 
Mary. “He has made us both suffer. It 
seems so presuming to say it, but he loved 
me before he ever saw you. I am sure he 
loved me, for he often told me so, and it 
was true enough, although the kind of 
love was very different from what he 





would give you, who are so superior in 
every way. It was not the kind of love 
to honor a girl. I know that now, though 
not from anything he ever said or did— 
only from what I have thought and rea- 
soned since. I did not do either then. 
It was enough to enjoy his company and 
his conversation, which was all compli- 
ment, the prettiest I had ever heard. He 
did kiss me once or twice. I should not 
have allowed it ; but will you bélieve it? 
I thought he meant to marry me. I did 
not know or care about his family, and the 
difference between us. I did not know he 
was only amusing himself. And I refused 
David Brown with scorn when he asked 
me fair and square to marry him, and 
keep his house for him. I laughed to 
myself at his awkward ways, and stood 
and looked in my glass at the dimples the 
other one had written a little verse about. 
I wore the scrap of paper near my heart, 
and thought that I might drudge all my 
life for David Brown before he would no- 
tice a thing like that. Then the Captain 
grew better, and began to get restless and 
discontented with his quarters, and your 
father took a fancy to him, and had him to 
lodge at his house—a pleasant change from 
the inn, and I could not wonder that he 
wanted to go. I did not feel badly, for 
he wrote me a little note now and then 
when he sent for the things he had left 
with us, and I lived in the hope of seeing 
him again. Then when ce came, how 
delighted and excited I was! He was 
free, and that very evening he came to 
the inn. He was with a large party, and 
could not look at me, but he took his 
glass of negus from my hand. The offi- 
cers were joking him about hissweetheart. 
I took it all to myself, and my heart beat 
so with delight I could hardly breathe. 
He would not tell the name. ‘It is our 
secret’, 1 thought. In the midst of the 
crowd and noise, there was that sweet feel- 
ing of understanding something hid from 
the others; that bound us together. It was 
a happy moment. The next, the name 
was discovered and told aloud, and the 
name was Persys Woodbridge. I dropped 
the tray and broke the glasses—and my 
heart broke, too. 

“For a week or so all was blackness and 
misery. I went about and did my work, 
and no one saw any difference. Hester 
Partridge’s death startled me. She had 
courage to escape her misery, I thought 
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halfenvying her; but I knew in my 
heart it was wrong, and I could never 
leave my mother to mourn me: Hester, 
poor soul, had none. I found a wallet he 
had left with papers and letters in it, and 
I read every one. It was not doing as I 
had been taught, but I was so jealous, 
and I was justly punished. Here is a 
letter I found. The others were all on 
business, bills and the like. Will you 
read the letter, Miss Woodbridge?” 
Persys sat grasping the arms of her 
easy-chair, while her face wore a ghastly 
pallor. Mary was startled by the ex- 
pression which, in the interest of her own 
relation, she had not noticed. Now she 
agree up with cries of pantenee and 
alarm. Persys waved her back. “ Read 
it to me,” she said, “I must hear it.” 
Mary, divided between her anxiety and 
her obedience, began in a faltering tone: 
“The letter is dated in Canada,” she 
said. 
The letter ran— 


“Dear JACK—I leave next week tor England. 
I view the commission you entrust to me with 
feelings of unspeakable amazement. That you 
should be serious I cannot imagine, und yet your 
intending a practical joke of such magnitude is 
equally out of the qnestion. That you wish to 
marry this Miss Woodbridge I must believe: that 
you expect to, I cannot imagine, since you allow 
that your uncle’s consent is a necessary prelimi- 
nary—and that consent you ask me to obtain. 
Why not ask for the roc’s egg, or desire me, as 
an easy proof of friendship, to bring back St. 
Paul’s on my shoulders? When I offered to 
serve you it was tothe extent of carrying friendly 
messages, love letters, boxes of cigars—nothing 
so Titanic and superhuman as this. If you still 
continue to urge it, I will speak to your uncle on 
the subject ; though to broach it, would infallibly 
injure your prospects for life. Knowing your 
claims and prospects, your future rank and for- 
tune, you can not seriously suppose that your 
family would consent to a unicn so much be- 
neath you. An American girl, without money 
or connections! But 1 have wasted more time 
and ink than the subject deserves. No doubt, 
on cool reflection, you have discovered your own 
imprudence, and will be thankful that necessity 
allows and demands your escape from one of the 
most dangerous, though I hope not most lasting 
or heart-rending, of your love affairs. 

“ Hastily your cousin, E. W.” 

Persys drew a long breath. Her eyes 
were bright and her cheeks flushed with 
anger. She took the letter, and read it 
over. Her spirits had revived. 

“This assures me,” she said, “what your 
story had filled me with sickening doubt 
of—that his intentions were honorable. 





He is not what I thought; he is not the 
man I loved; but he did love me truly; 
he did wish, hope to ‘marry me.” She 
checked herself with a sudden thought of 
Mary. 

“Oh, Miss Woodbridge, of course! 
How could it be otherwise!” said Mary. 
“I did not imagine you would be rank- 
ing yourself with me; but you can see 
how I felt when I read that letter. If 
you were beneath him, where was I? I 
could only blame my own vanity and 
folly, and try and hate him very heartily. 
I believe I am cured now. I burned the 
little verse and the notes, and I invited 
David Brown to supper—I owed him 
some amends, poor fallow. I will never 
marry him, of course—I could not forget 
enough for that; but I mean to be civil 
to him.” 

“Quite right,” said Persys, faintly, - 
“and you have done right in telling me 
this. It is a bitter medicine, as you say, 
but in the end some good may come of it 
—perhaps.” 

The end was not so near as Mary hoped. 
Persys had to unlearn all the sweet les 
sons of a first love, as well as some yearn- 
ings of pity for one half exonerated in her 
eyes by the iron bands of custom aud 
prejudice in which he was held. Yet 
wounded pride often rebelled, and taught 
her a contempt for the weakness that 
yields to the first pleasing temptation, with 
no consideration of the consequence until 
too late to arrest or reverse it. There 


_had been his fault; and with the percep- 


tion of possible flaws in her idol, came a 
weakening of his power. Recovered free 
dom of heart and strength of spirits were 
hers before she was aware. 

The first love of a young and innocent 
girl is a relic of man’s lost paradise. 
The man to deserve it must be a hero and 
demi-god. Such a passion may be led by 
the gentle persuasion of a_ responsive 
affection to the clearer sight and wiser 
lenity of woman’s love, which, defying the 
serpent and the flaming sword, the dis- 
appointments of calumny, vice, and death 
itself, represents the saving element in an 
otherwise wrecked and ruined world—the 
pledge of the promise, the hope of a para- 
dise regained. 

This was the love which Jasper, hearing 
all, had learned again to hope for. His 


business at the South would require his — 


presence for a year at least. A year 
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could do much. And while his absence 
lengthened out beyond the limit fixed for 
it, his influence grew with Persys. Poor 
Hester had never been forgotten by her. 
Her grave was visited and kept bright 
with flowers, and the purpose of her 
mission to Persys on the day she. died, 
was pondered on with some relenting and 
remorse. 

The paymaster, broken in health and 
spirits, was released through Jasper’s in- 
tervention. His mind was seriously af- 
fected by his daughter’s death. In response 
to Persys’ sympathy and charitable at- 
tentions, he told her the history of Hester’s 
feelings for Jasper, a subject on which to 
others he was consistently reticent. Viewed 
in this light, the poor girl’s appeal on 
Jasper’s behalf had pathos and weight. 
Persys grew to watch the idle hulk of the 
old ship with pensive regret. 

“I fear the jest has grown to sad and 
sober earnest,” she said to herself. “My 
life has indeed been linked with that of 
the ship. Useless, neglected, deserted, we 
have both missed the flood-tide of happi- 
ness. We shall grow old together, in a 
cheerless and desolate isolation.” 


The regrets of twenty-two are not 
prophetic. Jasper thought of the ship 


with happier views. It was a link be- 
tween the present and the past; a visible 
witness to the promise by which Persys 
was still bound to him; and the first time 
it met his view upon his long-expected 
return to his native place, it greeted him 
as a friend whose weather-beaten counte- 
nance shows a regard unchanged by time. 
All his friends met him thus. Mr. Wood- 
bridge was among the first to greet him, 
with a fervor compounded of respect for 
his late successful career as a business 
man, and a hope that Persys loved him 
and might still Z happy. The happiness 
of his only child had become a dearer con- 
cern to him than any thought of the wealth 
which Jasper could now offer. 

Jasper met Persys first in a formal 
gathering, where her beauty still shone 
first and foremost. She was changed, but 
only for the better; more pensive, more 
womanly, more worthy to be loved. 

Time and opportunity favored him in 
their next meeting. It was at Hester’s 
grave, where a common impulse had led 
them both. Sorrow for her rash deed, 
and the allowances and pitying words 


Hester had entreated for, were spoken 
Vou, ovill.—36. 





regretfully by both. Then they walked 
home together along the shore. Jasper 
was older and graver, but the same faithful 
and respected friend. Persys felt an ease 
of heart and an elation of spirits in his 
company which she had not hoped to 
know again. 

She had no impetuous addresses to re- 
pulse, but as they retraced the course of 
their former walk, with the old ship be- 
fore their eyes, her hand was in Jasper’s, 
she knew not how, and he was reminding 
her of the promise of that day, gently 
urging its continuance. Persys faltered 
in her answer, but the firm clasp of his 
hand gave her courage to avow all that 
he wished to hear. 

“ Forget the past,” said Jasper, happy 
in the task of silencing her regrets. 
“You have really been mine all this time. 
The ship is a perpetua: witness to that en- 
gagement. I shall never release you 
from it.” 

“ And I will hold to it, Jasper, ‘ until 
the ship is launched.’ I will be true to 
you forever.” 

“Ten years later, Mistress Persys Fen- 
ton, sitting awaiting Jasper’s return to 
dinner by a shaded window of the house 
which had been built upon his marriage, 
heard the expected step, and sprang for- 
ward with the ardor and delight of the 
young bride who first entered it, and with 
something of deeper affection in her eyes. 
But the light of welcome that glowed in 
her face faded as she confronted a stran- 
ger, and again turned to ashen pallor as 
in that stranger she recognized Captain 
Wilby. 

His uniform showed that he no longer 
answered to that title, and he was greatly 
changed ; but there was not the doubt of 
a moment in her recognition. In this 
and in her confusion, he read something 
that brought the old light to his eyes. 

“T have only five minutes to see you 
alone,” he cried, “ Do not let us waste it 
in questions or explanations. My wife isin 
Ottawa, the leader of fashion there. Iam 
allowed the liberty of a month’s shooting. 
An irresistible attraction has drawn me 
here. I felt I must see you once more when 
so near; only at a distance I promised my- 
self; but the flame draws the moth. Now 
I see you unaltered, only ripened, de- 
veloped, more beautiful than ever. Nay, 
do not look at me with such angry eyes 
of dignified matronhood. I regard you 
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as one might a sculptured saint in a 
cathedral niche. I would not draw you 
from your enshrined elevation by a wish. 
But I lost you by my own fault. Tama 
miserable, discontented man. [ live in 
envied ease, but I never have a happy 
day. I wish you this much ill and no 
more, that you should confess the same ; 
that our souls should meet in one last 
interchange of sympathy. It would please 
me to feel this slender tie between us. Do 
not deny the truth out of angry pride, or 
insulted dignity. We meet as we might 
after death. Let us have the clear com- 
munication of the realm of shades in this 
brief conversation. Tell me that you 
miss me, Persys, in your heart of hearts; 
that the light of earth died for you, as for 
me, when [ deserted you.” 

He looked at her with his brilliant, 
searching gaze, and Persys stood and con- 
fronted him calmly as she answered : 

“T will not speak of your boundless 
vanity, nor reprove you for the disrespect 
of this intrusion,” she said, “but will 
answer you with the truth you demand, 
as though our souls stood bare of mortal 
disguises. A happy woman has pity to 
bestow on misery, and a Christian does 
not adjust the balance that shall decide 
how much of that misery is deserved or 
self-inflicted. I am, I hope, a Christian ; 
and I am, I know, a happy woman. What 
my life would have been if linked to 
yours I can not guess. I loved you well, 
and would have suffered much for your 
sake; but God willed otherwise, and I 
bless the guidance of His providence. 
My husband is united to me by every tie 
of likeness and congeniality. Every day 
we grow nearer together, and I love him 
as I never dreamed of love before. You 
shall stay and judge for yourself of 
the happiness that blesses our home; 








for I hear his footstep now, and I think I 
can promise his courteous welcome after 
the first moment of surprise is over.” 

It was over. The strange visitor was 
welcomed and accepted as a guest, though 
Jasper’s eyes sought those of his wife for 
more explanation than they could give. 
But his hospitality was briefly taxed, 
The Englishman was ready to go. The 
quiet look of mutual understanding, and 
the lingering light of pleasure in both 
faces at the meeting of the husband and 
the wife, were enough for his quick com- 
prehension. 

“Farewell, Persys,” he said, with a 
somewhat defiant emphasis upon the 
familiar name. “I believe what you have 
said, and God forgive my doubt of it be 
fore. I was unworthy to make or mar 
your happiness. My ‘boundless vanity’ 
has been justly punished; but from my 
heart I wish you well.” 

He was gone. 

“What strange reversals time ¢an 
work,” said Persys. ‘“ What a difference 
between this parting and our last—m 
misery then, my unshaken happiness now. 

Jasper drew his wife to his side, and 
kissed her forehead. 

“There is a hand that guides,” he 
said, with quiet gratitude. “Man proposes, 
but God disposes.” 

Constance Du Bow. 


[Since the above was sent to the publisher, 
the demolition of the old ship New Orleans has 
been effected with unlooked for suddenness. 
The vandal-like spirit of modern utilitarianism 
lately began the work of tearing down the time- 
honored relic. On the morning of February 9th, 
when workmen were thus engaged, the whole 
structure fell in without warning, killing one 
man and wounding others. This accident en- 
closing a strange element of retribution, ends 
forever the history of the Ship of Fate.—Ep1ror’s 
Nore. ] 
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Just as you opened the door, dear wife, 
I was thinking of days long past, 

Of the hopes and dreams that fill’d my life, 
That I thought would forever last. 


And [’ll confess, for a moment, dear 
Was a feeling of sad regret, 


That, though I’ve waited for many a year, 
Fame nor fortune had found me yet. 


You came to me just in time, dear wife, 
To banish such thoughts away ;— 
With you, and the fresher hopes in life, 
What are those of yesterday ? 
Googe Birpsere. 
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THE NUT BROWN MAID. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“0, I have fire within: 
But on my will there falls the chilling snow 
Of thonghts that come as subtly as soft flakes, 
But press at last with hard and icy weight.” 


The girl, standing quietly at the library 
table, fought the hardest battle of her life 
in that one moment. 

Almost she was worsted in it. If there 
had been a fire in the room she would 
have burned the will. She turned a des- 
perate, hunted look upon theempty grate. 
And then her shaking hands made a 
movement as if to conceal the paper 
about her, to destroy it at the first oppor- 
tunity. She herself would be the loser, 
and she only. 

But how could she burden her soul 
with that? She really knew nothing of 
the paper, save that she was to inherit 
Norman’s just rights. Would she be less 
than a thief, if she were to.destroy this will, 
and steal away the various legacies which 
Mr. Hartley probably made in it? 

And then, how dared she suspect Nor- 
man? She had actually seen nothing. 
and if it were something against the law 
that Norman had done, there was no one 
but herself privy to it. Could she not 
keep silent ? 

And, after all, she really knew nothing, 
and she would not seek to be wiser than 
she already was. 

She gave herself no time to debate or 
argue the matter; but, folding the will 
hastily, she unlocked the desk and put 
the paper where she had found it. 

Just as she had closed the desk, locked 
it, and was in the act of removing the key, 
the library door was again pushed open ; 
and this time Robert Morse came into the 
room. 

Certainly Agatha’s position was a sus- 
picious one; and Robert was far too 
shrewd not to take it in at a glance. 

That she should have Mr. Hartley’s 
keys in her possession was certainly 
strange; and that she should have gone 
at once to the desk where she knew was 
the will, was even more equivocal. 

The thing that staggered him, was the 
cool, unconcerned manner with which she 
tried the desk to see if it were secure, and 
then removed the key. If Robert had 





found Agatha at her own desk, she could 
not have been more indifferent. 

“T might as well give you these keys,” 
she said, turning to Robert, and handing 
him the bunch. “You will know better 
what to do with them than I do.” 

“How did you get them, Agatha?” he 
asked, trying not to show any suspicion. 

“Mr. Hartley told me where to find 
them. He wanted me to bring him a 
paper from the desk, and I carelessly for- 
got to put it back again.” 

She answered him without hesitation or 
sign of reluctance, still holding out the 
keys, which until then he had not taken. 

“A paper, Agatha? When did this 
happen?” 

“What does it matter?” she answered, 
impatiently. “It was too late to be of 
any service. I only wish I had not been 
so careless.” 

“So curious, you mean,” Robert 
thought, with a smile, as Agatha left the 
room. 

After all, it did not matter if she had 
read the will before any of the family. 
But he did wonder how she could be 
so coolly indifferent after she had mas- 
tered its contents. Most girls would have 
at least betrayed a little triumph over 
such good luck as Agatha’s. But then 
she never was like any one else; that was 
her chief charm, Robert thought. 





CHAPTER X. 
“Can I love thee, my beloved; can I love thee? 
And is this like love, to stand 
With no helpin my hand, 
When strong as death I fain would watch above 
thee.” 


The Hartleys had their special etiquette 
and customs for births and baptisms, for 
deaths and funerals, as well as for wea- 
dings and will-readings. There was al- 
ways a family meeting on such occasions; 
and, whether the interest was a strong 
personal one or merely a bit of curiosity, 
still the whole family attended in full 
force. 

In such a case as the present, where the 
testator was an old bachelor, with full as 
many whims and caprices as were ever 
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possessed by aspinster, there was of course 
much more interest in knowing what he 
had done with his large estate, much more 
curiosity; and, with many, no small 
amount of hope for at least an agreeable 
mention of their names. 

Out of the great house where he had 
lived nearly eighty years, the body of old 
Mr. Hartley was carried to that smaller, 
but as substantially built house—the 
vault, where the dust of many a member 
of the family was stored away safely until 
the great resurrection morning. The fu- 
neral had been an immense one—quite 
large enough to satisfy Jenny, who was 
insatiable in her desire as to carriages on 
such occasions. The whole of Ashleigh 
had taken a drive in comfortable vehicles 
which cost them nothing. 

Now that the funeral was over, the 
Hartley connection assembled in the li- 
brary to hear who would take possession 
of the dead man’s property. There was 
a little flutter of expectation in the heart 
of many, which was no doubt doomed to 
be disappointed : also there was an air of 
watchfulness to be observed as to their 
ewn deportment, as well as to that of all 
present. 

The large room was quite full, though 
it was difficult at first, in the subdued 
light, to recognize more than immediate 
neighbors. After awhile, when the eyes 
became used to the dimness, it was easy 
to see who were present. Robert Morse, 
who was to read the will, was seated at a 
table at the far end of the room, near the 
window. The will lay unopened before 
him; and he was quietly waiting for a 
request to begin. 

Norman sat at the other side of the 
table. He was in deep mourning; and 
his hat, with its long crape weeper, was 
on the table near him. He sat shading 
his eyes with his hand, his face very 
pale and sad: yet there was a certain look 
of self-restraint about him, as if he had a 
a painful scene to go through, and he 
would not flinch. His was scarcely the 
bearing of the heir—of the man about to 
come into possession of a property he had 
long expected to inherit. 

rs. Barton, of Ashleigh Park, and her 
daughter Blanch, were both there. It 
was the first solemn family gathering at 
which they had been present, and the 
whole connection vied with each other in 
being cordial and polite, to make them 





feel one with the family. Blanch had a 
pretty, shy, expectant look in her blue 
eyes, as she cast furtive glances towards 
Norman, who was too absorbed with his 
own thoughts to answer them. Blanch 
had seldom met Mr. Hartley ; and when 
they had chanced to be thrown together, 
he had taken but scant notice of her: so, 
naturally, she felt no grief at his death. 
Norman’s good fortune, as the dead man’s 
heir, had more interest for her than any- 
thing just then—an interest, however, 
which she was anxious to conceal. 

Agatha was going quietly home after 
the funeral, when Robert stopped her 
with the request that she would wait to 
hear the will read. She was too anxious 
for Norman to refuse ; though she shrank 
from witnessing the dismay of the Hart- 
leys, when they should discover the true 
heir. She was conscious of a little well- 
bred surprise, which occasionally betrayed 
itself in a whisper, when she was discov- 
ered sitting quite apart from all the varr 
ous groups; for since her aunt’s death, 
Agatha had not chosen to consider her- 
self one of the Hartley connection, which 
they had resented. Besides, there had 
been some little heart-burning and jealousy 
felt by some of the members, on account 
of the absurd preference which old Mr. 
Hartley had shown her, and which she 
was supposed to foster. 

Agatha was dressed in mourning, as 
were all the women in the room; but in- 
stead of keeping her veil down, shading 
her face, she had thrown it aside as if she 
had no need of it, and found it in her way. 
There was no one near her to speak to, 
and her low seat was unfortunately so 
placed that she faced every one in the 
room. Yet she did not seem in the least 
embarrassed, though perhaps a little ner- 
vous—which was only detected by her 
busily plaiting and folding the hem of her 
handkerchief, which the women noticed 
was unpardonably fresh-looking, consid- 
ering the occasion, and the use to which 
their own had been put. 

But the truth was, Agatha was past 
weeping. She could not sorrow for the 
loss of her friend, whilst she was so keen! 
alive to a sorrow far worse than deat 
could possibly be. Sitting there, she 
could think only of what the will would 
reveal to her. Not the fact, startling 28 
it would be to almost every one else Im 
the room, that she was the heir—that she 
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had known for some time—but the dire- 
ful truth of how far Norman had tampered 
with the will. She was nerving herself 
not to stagger under the blow, nor show 
that she was cognizant in any way of how 
the will ought to read. 

There was a rustling of paper, and still 
more of silks, as Robert Morse unfolded 
the will, and the listeners settled them- 
selves to hear. 

The women got puzzled with the tech- 
nicalities of the law-terms, and so lost 
some of the provisions of the paper; but 
the gist of it was very easily understood, 
even under these difficulties. There were 
very few legacies, and they were to old 
friends and servants—none to any of the 
Hartley family. The bulk of the fortune, 
as the reader already knows, was to be 
divided between Norman and Agatha if 
they married, but was to belong solely to 
Agatha in case Norman married any one 
else, or in the event of Agatha’s choosing 
to marry any one but Norman. Robert 
Morse was trustee of the property until 
Agatha’s marriage, when it was to be 
settled upon her in her own right. If 
Norman were the one who failed to carry 
out the provisions made by his uncle in 
the will, he was to receive as a bequest 
the sum of 

Here Robert stopped, looked again at 
the will, and hesitated, turning the paper 
so that the light might fall more directly 
upon it, coughed, and began the sentence 





again. 

The whole family, who had almost been 
surprised out of their propriety, were now 
fairly roused into breathless curiosity as 
to this sum that Norman was to receive, 
if restive and inclined to marry as he 
chose. Some noticed that Robert cast a 
furtive glance at Agatha, who had left 
off crimping the hem of her handkerchief, 
and was listening with her eyes fixed ou 
his face. Norman seemed the least con- 
cerned of the whole party; he never 
moved, nor even glanced up, during the 
whole of Robert Morse’s singular pause. 

Again Robert began the sentence, and 
this time finished it. “ Fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” he read ; “ which was not such a very 
bad sum,” Mrs. Hartley whispered to Mrs. 
Barton, “to be cut off with.” 

After that, there was only the signature 
to be read, and the names of the witnesses; 
and Robert laid the will on the table in 
the midst of the most profound silence. 





Not that every one in the room had not 
his or her own opinion as to the docu- 
ment; but every one was willing that 
some one else should express his first; no 
one cared to be the first to speak. 

There was just a slight murmur begun, 
when Norman checked it. 

There was no falter in his voice; 
though it was a tone or two lower than 
usual, which made them all only the 
more breathless to hear him. 

“The figures are wrong,” he asserted. 
“They are not what my uncle told me* 
they were.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Did I purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a Summer’s sea, 

While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 

And Fortune’s favor fills the swelling sails; 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 

When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar?” 
—The Nut-Brown Maid. 


“They are not what my uncle told me 
they were.” 

There was an instant of dead silence, 
and then Norman went on: 

“T knew what the will was some time 
ago. That it was not changed two days 
before his death, I also know: for we had 
an unfortunate altercation about it, after 
which I carried out my threat, and left 
town. I mention this, to show that my 
uncle’s intentions were not hidden from 
me; that I knew his will with all its pro- 
visions perfectly ; and that the sum he in- 
tended to bequeath to me, if I refused to 
be held by them, was not fifty thousand 
dollars, the sum Robert Morse has read, 
but five thousand.” 

There was a murmur of decided dis- 
approval, when Norman finished. Mrs. 
Barton’s face grew flushed and angry; 
Blanch’s, pale and frightened. Only 
Agatha’s brightened up as if she had 
heard good news, which Mrs. Eugenie 
Hartley, who was watching her, reported 
as a bit of rapacity she would not have 
accused her of, if she had not seen it with 
her own eyes. 

“Robert, who drew up the will and 
wrote it out himself,’ Norman went on to 
say, “can testify as to whether I am not 
right in the sum I name, and also whether 
the figures are of his own making.” 

All eyes were turned to Robert, who 
answered that five thousand was the sum 
named by Mr. Hartley, and that an ad- 
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ditional cipher had been added by some 
one else than himself. 

After this statement of Robert’s, the 
men gathered around the table and ex- 
amined the will. It was plainly to be 
seen that the two first figures were crowded, 
end that the additional cipher might have 
been added. The question was, who had 
added it? 

“TI don’t see anything so very peculiar 
in it,” said Mrs. Barton to her next neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Hartley. “No doubt Mr. Hart- 
ley added the figure himself.” 

It was Norman who answered her. 
He was sensitive as to Mrs. Barton’s stric- 
tures, and had no trouble in overhearing 
them. He said in the same steady voice 
as before, but not looking up: 

“That could not be; for, as I said, it 
was unchanged two days before my uncle’s 
death, and he would never have made 
any change of the kind whilst he was 
angry with me. We parted in anger, and ” 
he added, “if he had wished to make a 
change in my favor, he would have made 
a codicil, and had it properly witnessed.” 

He had not so much as glanced once 
towards Blanch Barton all this time; but, 
for all that, he had’ somehow been con- 
scious of her slightest movement. A quick 
gasping sigh which escaped her as he 
ended made him wince, as Agatha saw; 
but still he never looked up. But Blanch’s 
frightened blue eyes went back to him 
wistfully again and again. Why should 
he make the case against himself? Was 
the fifty thousand so little to him? Did 
he not know her mother never would give 
her consent to her marrying a poor man? 
Why should Norman be the one to argue 
against the money’s being his? Was it 
because he wished to carry out the pro- 
visions of this will, and marry that girl 
yonder? Poor Blanch—she was growin 
jealous of Agatha, who was able to hol 
out so mighty a bribe for her lover to de- 
sert her. 

And Norman’s friend, who for his sake 
had tampered with the will? It was a 
clever trick, whoever was the author of it. 
Who could have known that the sum 
could be so readily changed? These were 
only a few of the questions the men put 
to each other—questions which did not 
seem the most likely to be answered, un- 
less the culprit came forward and owned 
his work. 

All were so eager and engrossed with 





their own way of solving the mystery, that 
none noticed the furtive glances Robert 
was giving Agatha. Indeed, no one 
thought of the girl at all. The heiress of 
so large a property might not have been 
overlooked under different circumstances; 
but a mystery is always absorbing, even 
to those unconcerned in it. 

Whatever Agatha was feeling, she was 
brought back sharply to the knowledge 
that she was concerned in it, by a ques- 
tion Robert put to her. 

“Perhaps, Agatha, Mr. Hartley men- 
tioned something of his will to you, as he 
made it no secret with Norman?” 

She looked up at him defiantly. What 
right had Robert Morse to drag her into 
the difficulty? At once she became 
guarded in her manner, and answered 
eurtly: 

“Yes. He mentioned it.” 

“Did Mr. Hartley ever say © you 
what sum of money he had left Norman, 
if he would fulfil the conditions of the 
will?” 

“He told me as he did Norman.” 

“That it was five thousand, not fifty 
thousand?” 

She bent her head in assent. 

“Did he speak to you of any alterca- 
tion with Norman, and that he intended 
to change his will?” 

“He never mentioned anything of the 
kind to me.” 

She answered slowly, and as if she 
disliked to reply. Her impulse was 
to say how she had striven to get the 
will changed—to give some idea of her 
long watch, and the result of it. How 
Mr. Hartley had relented at the last, and 
her cruel disappointment at being too late 
in bringing the will. It was her impulse 
tc tell all this, and she knew well that it 
vould make upon those around her an 
impression very different from that of her 
brief answers. But Robert’s voice had 
put her on her guard. If Norman had 
questioned her, it might have been differ- 
ent. But if she acknowledged to Robert 
for what purpose she had had possession 
of the keys, he might question her as to 
where the will was, prove the time she 
left the library, until her return. If she 
acknowledged that it was lying on the 
library table, some one might remember 
that Norman was alone in the room— 
perhaps the very Mr. Hartley who had 
called him away. No, she would tell 
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nothing. She would give no hint that 
she knew more than her answers implied. 

“Do you think that Mr. Hartley 
changed the figures?” asked Robert. 

How must she answer? Agatha dared 
not look at Norman with this man’s 
eyes upon her, even if she could have 
brought herself thus to appeal for guid- 
ance, and in so appealing, betray to 
Norman that she knew his guilt. 

“TI do not think he did,” she said 
quietly, without a pause. 

She did not heed the little buzz of de- 
cided disapprobation which came from 
the women. There seemed small reason 
why Agatha should give her evidence so 
briefly and sharply. Indeed, it would 
have been far better, they thought, if she 
had known nothing at all of a will so 
unjustly in her favor. 

After this slight cross-questioning of 
Agatha on Robert Morse’s part, there 
was a good deal of surmising and talking 
done. Many of the men thought that as 
the will had evidently been tampered 
with, it would be best to set it aside 
altogether. Indeed, it seemed the only 
way out of a difficulty which was hard to 
decide—whether Norman was to have 
fifty thousand dollars or five thousand. 
No one appeared to doubt that the law 
could make a far juster will than Mr. 
Hartley had done. But Norman cut 
short all further discussion, by saying he 
knew perfectly what his uncle’s wishes 
were in regard to the property, and he 
intended to act on them, and that five 
thousand dollars were all that he would 
take. 

Agatha sat quite alone during the dis- 
cussion. The extraordinary tampering 
with the will had made most of those pre- 
sent forget the extraordinary provisions 
in it. Perhaps Blanch Barton alone, of 
those present, quite saw the drift of them. 
Mrs. Hartley was the cnly one who came 
to Agatha to congratulate her, which she 
did in her own fashion: “ Just to think, 
poor dear Mr. Hartley has left you every- 
thing! Of course you can feel for Nor- 
man, having gone through the same thing 
when the Hapitens got Ashleigh Park. 
But it is so different witha man. I can’t 
He is like 
the man in the scriptures : he can’t work, 
and he can’t beg,—of course he’ll not be 
dishonest. It is plainly to be seen he’ll 
not marry Blanch Barton. And only 





think, Robert is trustee, and knew every- 
thing about the will this ever so long, 
and never gave me a hint of it! Iam 
glad Eugenia is disappointed. I know 
she expected something.” 

Mrs. Hartley might have rambled on 
for some time longer, if Robert had not 
joined them. 

“ May I too congratulate you, Agatha?” 
he asked. 

“Hardly,” she answered shortly, and 
then added, as Mrs. Hartley turned away 
to speak to some one: “ Your position as 
trustee will be a sinecure, as I shall never 
touch the money.” 

“Indeed! It will be a pity for so much 
good money to be idle,” Robert said, smil- 
ing. 

“Tt would be an unmitigated evil in my 
hands,” she replied. 

“You will change your opinion after 
awhile,” returned Robert. “No doubt 
you would have liked Norman to have 
had the fifty thousand,” he said, signifi- 
cantly. 

“T would much have preferred that he 
should have had the whole fortune,” an- 
swered Agatha, never faltering under his 
gaze, which was meant to be searching, 
but failed. 

“Conditionally, of course?” he said, . 
with something like a sneer. 

“ Unconditionally,” she 
quietly. 

Just then Mrs. Hartley asked Robert 
to see if her carriage was waiting; and 
giving a hint to his aunt that she had 
better offer to drive Agatha home, he 
went to look. for it. 


answered, 





CuapTer XII. 


Nearly a week had passed since Mr. 
Hartley’s will had been read ; and Agatha 
had seen no one and had heard nothing 
in connection with it. None of the fam- 
ily had called, which in itself was sus- 
picious: for the reigning queen always has 
obsequious subjects, even though at heart 
they may be disloyal. 

So there had come no change to the 
young heiress, save that perhaps she had 
grown more restless and preoccupied than 
was her usual habit. It was all beyond 
Jenny’s comprehension. As Mr. Hartley 
was certainly dead, and his money, as 
well as his house and furniture, according 
to his will, belonged to Agatha, what was 
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to hinder her from taking immediate pos- 
session? Why should they go on living 
in a small, inconvenient house around the 
corner, whe the large mansion was un- 
occupied, save by the servants? It was 
ar Jenny to find a reason, as she ac- 
nowledged many times a day. 

When Agatha hinted that they would 
never occupy Mr. Hartley’s house, and 
that she had no idea of moving, Jenny 
became hopelessly deaf. She had no de- 
sire to hear such folly, so she would not. 

Another grievance of the old woman’s 
was, that she learned nothing from Aga- 
tha, but was compelled to pick up her 
information from the servants in the em- 
ployment of the different Hartiey fam- 
ilies—information which was, for the 
greater part, contradictory and unreliable. 

But it was vain for Agatha to say she 
knew no more than Jenny. If she did 
not, whose fault was it? For who had a 
better right to ask questions about her 
own affairs, than the one most closely 
concerned? Jenny was very sure that 
neither Robert Morse, or any other lawyer 
above ground, would ever keep her in the 
dark as to her own affairs. 

To Jenny's great relief, Agatha received 
one morning a note from Mrs. Hartley, 
asking her to come around to her house. 
Jenny was sure that it was something con- 
nected with the will of which Mrs. Hartley 
wished to speak. Never was parting 
guest more inhospitably speeded out of 
the house, than was Agatha by old Jenny, 
who was confident it must be some matter 
very important, that Mrs. Hartley had to 
communicate, or she would have come 
herself, rather than have sent for Agatha. 

Agatha was nothing loth to go. She 
had not seen Norman since the will was 
read—had not spoken to him since she 
had met him in the library on the morn- 
ing of his uncle’s death. She had heard 
nothing of him—what he intended to do, 
now that he was a poor man without ex- 
pectations. Especially, she was anxious 
to hear whether Blanch Barton had been 
faithful to Norman, or whether her 
worldly mother had influenced her to 
give him up. The long silence as to 
what was happening just around her, and 
the suspense, had n intolerable to 
Agatha; so that Jenny’s urging and 
hastening her departure, when Mrs. 
Hartley’s note came, was a work of super- 
erogation on the old woman’s part. 





Mrs. Hartley was not in the drawing- 
room when Agatha arrived. She would 
have gone up-stairs in search of her, as 
she had long been in the habit of doing, 
if the servant had not told her that his 
instructions were to let Mrs. Hartley 
know as soon as she arrived. This un- 
wonted formality boded no good, Agatha 
thought; and she wished she had let Mrs. 
Hartley call on her, rather than obeyed 
the summons. 

A long waiting for Mrs. Hartley to 
appear did not lessen Agatha’s impatience 
or irritation ; and if this had not seemed 
her only chance of hearing anything of 
Norman, she would have left long before 
the door opened and she knew that her 
waiting was at last terminated. 

It was not Mrs. Hartley who came into 
the room, but Robert Morse ; and Agatha 
at once divined that she had been kept 
waiting until he had been sent for. 

“Was it you who sent for me under 
the disguise of Mrs. Hartley?” asked 
Agatha. She had no idea of letting 
Robert think she deemed their meeting 
accidental. 

“You must pardon me the subterfuge,” 
he answered, smiling. “ It is very neces- 
sary that I should speak to you; and | 
did not care to attract attention to the 
fact by calling at your house. We can 
talk much more comfortably under the 
supposed surveillance of Aunt Henrietta, 
than elsewhere.” 

“But Mrs. Hartley might just as well 
have told me that it was you who wished 
to see me. I particularly dislike mys- 
teries. Besides,’— Agatha added,—*] 
should not have been in such hot haste to 
come at any one’s bidding but your aunt’s.” 

“T am glad to hear you dislike myste- 
ries, Agatha, for as I said, it is very neces- 
sary that we should understand each other 
perfectly,” returned Robert, not heeding 
her remark. ; 

“Tf I am only equal to the task,” said 
Agatha, ironically. “If you are very 
plain with me, [ may make an approx} 
mation towards comprehending you.” 

“T am afraid the difficulty will be on 
my side, not on yours,” replied Robert, 
coolly. “I have nothing I wish to con 


ceal from you, at least. We might as 


well understand each other, at once. 
What I wish to speak to you about, is Mr. 
Hartley’s will.” 

“Mr. Hartley’s will?” she repeated, 
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looking up at him for the first time, as if 
interested in the subject. 

“Certainly: you admit that the cireum- 
stance of the figures being changed, is at 
least singular.” 

“Have you made any discoveries?” 
asked Agatha. 

“I think I am on the right track,” an- 
swered Robert. 

She did not change color, nor look away 
from him, though Robert was watching 
her narrowly, and though there was some 
significance in the tone of his voice. 

“In what direction do your suspicions 
turn ?—for of course you suspect some 
one,” she said. 

“Tt would be much better, Agatha, if 
you and I understood each other thor- 
oughly,” said Robert, not heeding her 
question. “You must bear in mind the 
fact that I shall act entirely for your in- 
terest, and anything you could tell me to 
clear up the mystery would be perfectly 
safe in my keeping, and would not be used 
against you in any way.” 

“Thanks, for the assurance,” she an- 
swered, quietly. “But I thought you 
were on the highway of discovery, not I.” 

“The highway may lie closer to your 
door than you seem willing to admit.” 

“Search the premises,” returned Agatha 
with a little laugh, which sounded mock- 
ing. “I shall do nothing to hinder you.” 

“This is all nonsense,” said Robert, 
losing patience. “ You can’t think I am 
seeking your confidence from mere curi- 
osity. I must not for your sake act in the 
dark.” 

“Why should you act at all? Certainly 
it will not be for me, for Norman believes 
that there is something wrong, and said 
distinctly that he would take the sum his 
uncle mentioned.” 

“But many members of the family are 
not satisfied. They do not like to see the 
property go into another’s hands. They 
will force a law-suit to test the will,” ex- 
plained Robert. 

“Well, let them. I hope the law will 
give the property to some one who has a 
better right to it than I have.” 

“But you have nothing to say about it, 
fortunately. As the property is in trust 
until your marriage, I am responsible, 
not only for the property, but also that 
Mr. Hartley’s intentions, as expressed in 
the will, should be carried out.” 

“T would not be too conscientious, if I 





were you, in discharging the responsi- 
bility,” said Agatha, ironically. ‘“ Mr. 
Hartley’s intentions were atte so just, 
that you need make any sacrifice to carry 
them out; and as to my share in the 
property, it would be far better for me to 
lose it than to go to law about it.” 

“That is what I am sure of, and why 
I urge you to be quite frank with me,” 
replied Robert quickly. “I can prevent 
this going into court, and will promise to 
do so, if you will tell me all you know 
about the will being tampered with. Of 
course,” he added, not seeing any sign ot 
that frankness and artlessness he had 
hoped for,—“ of course you know we 
would be witnesses, and under oath we 
would have to tell everything we know 
bearing on the case.” 

For the first time Agatha’s gaze fell 
under his steady look. To be sure, she 
busied herself in the difficulties of un- 
fastening her glove; but Robert knew 
very well that it was a pretense, and that 
his words had at last made an impression ; 
an impression he intended if possible to 
deepen, for he went on to say: 

“Tt is this which I desire to shield you 
from, Agatha, especially as unfortunately 
it would be my testimony which would 
be so very damaging, and which I cannot 
possibly withhold if the case is tried.” 

“Your testimony?” asked Agatha, 
abandoning her glove, and again looking 
up at him. 

“Yes, my testimony,” he said, with 
emphasis. “You certainly can’t forget 
what I saw in the library the morning of 
Mr. Hartley’s death?” 

“But for fear that I might forget, 
would you mind repeating exactly what 
you did see?” asked Agatha, with un- 
wonted politeness. 

“Certainly I will repeat it, though I 
have grave doubts as to whether your 
memory is not as accurate as my own. 
First, you may remember that I found 
you alone in the library an hour after 
Mr. Hartley’s death.. You were standing 
at the desk where the will was afterwards 
found, and seemed in the act of lockin 
the same desk. Afterwards, you hand 
me a bunch of keys you were using. on 
which was the one Roleesien to the desk.” 

“Take care that the testimony does 
not damage yourself, if you can swear to 
having the keys in your possession,” said 
Agatha, mockingly. 
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“It would not be at all likely that I 
would run such a risk to give another 
man the benefit of my—” 

“Crime,” said Agatha, coolly, finding 
he hesitated for a word. “Pray, go on; 
you are vindicating yourself, you know.” 

“T am not anxious about the vindica- 
tion. I am very sure that without any 
effort, greater than the one of stretching 
out my hand, I can touch the real cul- 
prit.” 

Agatha thought he was speaking meta- 
phorically, not literally, and so she said 
with an assumption of indifference: 

“You had better be very sure before 
you accuse any one.” 

“T know you are generous to a fault, 
Agatha, and would only be too glad to 
give the money to Norman. But you 
should recollect we men are apt to dislike 
such very heavy obligations. It was a 
very imprudent thing for you to do.” 

Agatha had begun to take off her 
gloves in a nervous manner, as if she would 
fain keep her hands busy; but as Robert 
spoke, she stopped, her attention absorbed 
with his words. When he finished, she 
asked, as if perplexed: 

“What was imprudent todo? I never 
could guess a riddle.” 

“T thought J took all the trouble of 
guessing. It was not so difficult to un- 
derstand, that knowing where the keys 
were kept, and being sorry for Norman, 
as well as generously disposed towards 
him, you tried to make him richer than 
his uncle meant him to be. After all, it 
was only Mr. Hartley’s niggardliness 
that prevented your gifts being more. 
If that one little cipher had made the 
sum three or four times as much, you 
would have liked it all the better.” 

“Do you mean”—Agatha said, throw- 
ing back her head and looking up at him 
—“‘do you dare to accuse me of such a 
thing?—that I tried to give away the 
money before it was lawfully my own? 
Did you send for me to listen to such an 
insult? If you did, it was a more cow- 
ardly and contemptible act than I thought 
you capable of.” 

There was a ring of genuine anger and 
resentment in Agatha’s voice, which 
staggered Robert. He had not had a 
doubt before then, that Agatha, thinking 
she was only robbing herself, and wishing 
for reasons of her own that Mr. Hartley 
should appear the benefactor, had tam- 





pered with the will. Women are so often 
ignorant of how the law holds such 
offences. The circumstantial evidence 
was strongly against her, and he was 
anxious to make her confess it for a two- 
fold purpose—the first and more honor- 
able one, to hush up the matter, and so 
shield her from blame; and the other, and 
most dishonorable one, to use his knowl- 
edge as a rod, by which he could bring this 
most impracticable person under whole- 
some authority and fear. But for the last 
se ge Robert now knew he was power- 
ess. In some way his deductions were 
wrong. Though every circumstance seemed 
strong against Agatha—though he had 
only her indignant, angry words for a 
denial—Robert felt sure he had made a 
grave mistake, accusing her of an action 
she was guiltless of. 

“If I have erred, Agatha—” he began. 

“ Tf you have erred? It was a pitiful 
suspicion—” she continued, with — 
contempt—“ and pitifully dealt with. If 
I had been a man, you would not have 
insulted me as you have done.” 

“If you had been a man, I should not 
have sought an interview in which to re- 
monstrate,” returned Robert, not at- 
tempting to hide his chagrin and annoy- 
ance. “It is because we try to be tender 
and considerate of you women, that you 
so often have the power to wound us, [ 
can only beg your pardon for my stupid 
mistake. I see now I have been misled, 
and have been following the wrong track; 
so must begin my work over again. For 
of course, I am all the more bound to find 
out the culprit, since I have suspected 

ou.” 

Agatha had fallen back on the sofa 
from which she had risen to confront 
Robert in her indignation. A change had 
swept over her face, which he did not fail 
to observe. She was certainly vexed and 
angry with herself then, and had quite 
forgotten Robert’s insult, as she chose to 
deem it. 

The truth was, Agatha was regrettin 
her denial. She was angry with hersell 
for not being more gentle under Roberts 
suspicion. As long as he was altogether 
wrong in his surmises, was it not better 
for Norman? If she could have borne 
the whole odium of the act, ought she 
not to have done so gladly? 

But it was too late for such poor fenc- 
ing then. The evil was done, and if 
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Robert Morse was certain of anything in 
this world, it was that Agatha had noth- 
ing to do with the changed figures in the 
will. Circumstances might lie, but not 
the face which turned upon him in right- 
eous indignation. 

Agatha saw she had betrayed herself, 
and there was no use in her trying to 
undo the mischief; so she wisely kept 
silent. 

“T acknowledge that this baffles me,” 
Robert said at last, finding Agatha was 
dumb. “But next time I will not make 
such a mistake. If I were not sure who 
held the clue which can guide me out of 
all this mysterious labyrinth, I would not 
feel quite so confident perhaps.” 

_ Agatha had risen whilst he was speak- 
ing. 

“Have you anything else to say?” she 
asked, “I warn you I shall not come at 
your next bidding.” 

“No, I have nothing more to tell you, 
just now, at least,” replied Robert, coolly. 
“Next time I will not trouble you 
to come to me, but I will go to you. 
Having no longer the fear of compromis- 
ing you by seeking you, there is no 
reason that I should shun going to your 
house.” 

“There is no reason why you should 
seek me. I have nothing more to say to 
you on the subject,” answered Agatha, in- 
differently. 

“ Have you not?” said Robert, smiling. 
“Unfortunately there are secrets we are 
bound to reveal. That you tampered 
with the will, of course I don’t believe. 





But you have not said you know nothing 
of it.” 

Agatha was holding herself in rigid 
self-control under his steady gaze ; she did 
not flinch, nor lower her eyes, but she 
could not help her paling color. Her 
lips moved once as if she would have 
spoken; but they had been too long used 
to truth, to lie fluently for even Norman’s 
sake. She could only say defiantly, “ You 
will find it difficult to prove I do.” 

“Very likely. I am used to knotty 
questions however, and it is my business 
to unravel this mystery.” 

“Don’t count on my help, if that is 
your meaning; for I tell you plainly, I 
dislike the whole thing, and will have 
nothing to do with it,” she answered, 
calmly. 

“Tf you can help yourself. But you 
are not going without seeing Aunt 
Henrietta?” he added, seeing Agatha 
had risen to go. “She told me to let her 
know when our little business arrange- 
ments were finished. Perhaps it is just 
as well for you not to see her, for she 
might tease you with questions. Women 
are not often considerate.” 

If he intended Agatha to resent his 
last sentence, he was disappointed: she 
made no answer whatever, Her whole 
desire seemed to be to get away, not only 
from the house, but from Robert, as she 
plainly let him see when he offered to 
walk home with her. But it was his 
policy just then not to thrust himself 
upon her: so he let her go home alone. 

(To be continued.) 





IN LOVE’S DEFENCE. 


Our life is full of sorrow, 
Our love is full of tears, 
And joy will come to-morrow, 

We say through all the years; 
We watch the great hulls spurning 
The waves that cross their way; 

Who sees the ships returning 
That part from shore to-day ? 


We see the dark clouds rally 
Along the mountain crest, 
We see the widening valley 
Toss in a wild unrest ; 
We hear the north wind singing 
Where trees in grandeur mass; 
Who notes the wood-blooms flinging 
Their fragrance where we pass ? 


Our love is full of glory, 
Our life is full of joy, 
So says the older story 
No tears can e’er destroy ; 
And hands were made for clasping, 
And lips were made to meet; 
Who holds that time is grasping? 
That kisses are not sweet? 


Ah, if we would but render 

To love his tale of years, 
Then gladness, true and tender, 

Would shine through all our tears. 
And we would find the shadow 

Receding far away, 
And springs of Eldorado 

Before us shining lay. 

Thos. S. Collier. 








PEGGY AND HOP LIGHT LOO! 


It all happened through John’s tele- 
phone! He would have it, and he would 
put it in baby’s nursery. When he first 
mentioned it a cold chill crept down my 
back-bone; but all men are alike. The 
best of them will have everything their 
own way; and what can a woman do, 
especially after she is married ? 

Baby was two years old, and his nurse 
had walked off with a silver soup-ladle 
and some spoons. I lay sick with gastric 
fever, and could not move. Aunt Jane 
had come in from the country to help. 
She did it by giving baby her watch, 
which he promptly immersed in a bowl 
of gruel, and then wiped it on his pina- 
fore, smashing crystal and hands as he 
did so. I gazed around in despair at the 
table full of medicine bottles, and John’s 
slippers floating in baby’s tub, and I was 
vaguely thinking how nice and clean 
angel babies look in pictures, when cook 
came in and said there was such a nice 
girl in the kitchen. John came in as 
cook spoke, and asked Aunt Jane to see 
the girl; but I said no, it was my baby 
that the girl was to jtake care of, and I 
would engage her. The girl came in, 
looking pretty and neat. She said her 
name was Peggy McCance, and that she 
was twenty years old. 

She said she had nursed four children 
for six years. Just then baby kicked 
Aunt Jane in the stomach, in his rage at 
her getting some soap in his eye as she 
was bathing him. Peggy ran to him, 
washed his eyes out, aod was so deft and 
neat-handed that John said, “You can 
stay,” and I agreed. 

That was seven years ago, and a real 
treasure and comfort she has proved to 
be; always ready, always pleasant, and 
how the children loved her ! 

John sells books; that is, he is the “ com- 
pany ” in Blank Book & Co., wholesale 

ooksellers, 31 Mulberry street. John is 
a good man, and a g husband, as hus- 
bands go; but what he can find so inter- 
esting in Epicurus’ writings, and all those 
other dusty and musty old books, I never 
could find out. 

Many a long winter evening when the 
rain and wind were falling and howling, 
Peggy and I have sat together over the 
nursery fire. She loved my little ones, 
and her ears were as sharp as her heart 





was true. I shall never forget how she 
nursed baby through the scarlet fever, 
and then took it herself. Her relations 
were all in County Cork, and she wasn’t 
the girl to run around the streets. She 
went to her church to early mass on Sun- 
days, and had no “followers,” and I con- 
gratulated myself that she was going to 
be like cook, a confirmed old maid. 

About two years ago, John announced 
the fact that a telephone was to be run 
from his office to our house. I begged 
him not to do it; I said: 

“Tt will never do: one of the two chil- 
dren will be sure to hang the other one 
in the hand-phone cord; and then in a 
thunder-storm, think how dreadful it 
would be for you to hear the whole family 
go off with a pop, before you could call 
‘Hello!’” 

This did not touch him. 

“Every summer I read in the news- 
papers how lightning gets in telephones; 
and how they crack.” John was obdur- 


“T shall never answer you when you 
eall,” I declared. 

“There will be no necessity for you to 
trouble yourself about it at all,” John ex- 
plained, “I have made every arrangement 
to have it placed in the nursery. Pesgy 
will take charge of it—I will give her 
my instructions now.” 

It hadn’t been in the house « month 
before I was using it constantly. I did 
my shopping and marketing through the 
mouth of the telephone. I was delighted 
with its usefulness, especially in bad 
weather, but I never have acknowledged 
it to John; and now I never will. 

When John was in the house I avoided 
it, and sent Peggy to do the “calling.” 

When John junior was five weeks old 
I was lying on the sofa. Baby was read- 
ing a fairy tale in two syllables to Prod- 
icus, our second boy, and John junior was 
fast asleep in the crib. Peggy came in 
with a waiter. 

“Please, ma’am,” she said, “here is a 
nice cup of tea for you.” 

I took the cup: it was the best tea I 
ever tasted. 

“Why, this is excellent, Peggy,” said 
I. Who made it?” 

“ Hop Light Loo.” 

“ Hop Light who?” I asked. 
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Peggy bent over Prodicus, rumpling 
his hair as she answered : 

“T have known him a long time, from 
talking to him at the telephone. He is 
the clerk at the Grand Union Tea Com- 

y, where master always gets the tea. 
t has been about a month that Mr. Loo 
has been bringing our parcels himself, 
instead of sending them by the cart. He 
came this evening to bring cook and me 
a little present of yellowish-looking tea, 
and he brewed some for us. It was so 
good, I brought you a cup.” 

This was the beginning. When I went 
down stairs, two or three times a week I 
would stumble over something that looked 
like a char-woman, except that char- 
women are seldom conspicuous for their 
urbanity, and this person bowed and 
scraped and smiled out of his almond- 
shaped eyes, and was so very polite that 
he made me nervous. 

One night when John junior was six 
months old, my John took me to hear 
Patti sing. When we returned home and 
entered our nursery, there was Prodicus 
sitting up in his bed screaming, and Joan 
— in his crib crying too. I gave 

ohn junior to my John, quieted Prodicus, 
and looked around for Peggy—she wasn’t 
up stairs. I looked into the kitchen, and 
there she sat talking to that heathen 
Chinee. I was so angry, I gave them a 
piece of my mind and ordered him out of 
the house. The next day Peggy looked 
sad, but she did her work. About a week 
aiter, Peggy came to me and said: 

“Tt is more than seven years since I 
came here to nurse baby. I love every- 
body in the house. Each one of you 
has been so kind to me. I am obliged 
te tell you that I am going to leave when 
the month is up.” 

“Why, Peggy? Why?” 

“You ordered Hop Light Loo out of 
the house; we are going to be married.” 

I screamed. My good, religious Peggy 
was going to marry a heathen! I forgot 
everything except that she had nursed 
my babies, and been faithful to me. I 
used every argument. I tore the “ Middle 
Kingdom” from the book-shelf, and read 
her the most dreadful and distressing 


- anecdotes of the cruelty and barbarity of 


the Chinese. It was of no avail. 

“He is a heathen,” I argued. 

“He may think me one too,” she re- 
plied. 





“He may want to go back to China, 
and take you there.” 

“He has been in America as long as I 
have, and I have no desire to take him to 
Ireland.” 

“ He is as yellow as a marigold.” 

“T know how clever he is, and what a 
good heart he has. I don’t object to his 
skin.” 

“But his baggy clothes?” 

“ Are always nice, neat, and suitable.” 

As a last resort I tried the children, 
and asked her how she had the heart to 
desert my sweet babies for a Chinese tea 
clerk? She said: “I love him,” and left 
the room. 

I ran to my bed-room and had a good 
ery. I didn’t mind the lece and the fluted 
a they were quite crushed 

eneath the weight of my woe. 

The days slipped by. Peggy looked 
bright ,and was as good as gold. We 
had been invited to a dinner-party at the 
rezidence of one of John’s business part- 
ners; after the dinner there was to be a 
dance, in honor of the sixteenth birthday 
of one of the daughters. In spite of 
Plato, there is nothing John likes better 
than to see young people enjoy them- 
selves; and we decided to go to the dinner, 
and stay to see the dancing. 

Aunt Jane promised to ‘elp Peggy 
with the boys. I had never owned a -set 
of diamonds, and John knew I wanted a 
pair of solitaires more than anything in 
the world. He had often heard me envy- 
ing my neighbors. The afternoon of the 
dinner-party, John came to my room car- 
rying a bag, in which reposed four cases, 
each containing a set of diamonds; and 
one was for me. They were all so lovely 
I was a Jong time selecting. Cook, Peggy, 
Aunt Jane and the three boys, all had to 
come in and see the beauties. One set 
was finally decided upon ; the other three 
cases were securely locked up, to be re- 
turned to the jeweler in the morning. 

I thought I should never get dressed. 
My solitaires were so much larger than 
those of the lady with whom we were to 
dine, I knew how badly she would feel. 

The dinner was excellent; after that 
was finished, the young folks danced and 
their elders played whist. At twelve 
there was supper, and it was after two be- 
fore we reached home. 

A crouching figure in the door-way 
started up. 
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“Sir, ma’am, Chinee man watchee— 
now go in,” and Hop Light Loo followed 
us into the house. 

We made a bee-line for the nursery. 
Aunt Jane was sitting bolt upright in 
the centre of the room, a poker grasped 
tightly in her right hand, in her left the 
hand-phone. She looked ready for any- 
thing. Peggy was rocking John Junior. 
Aunt Jane dropped her instruments, and 
threw her arms ‘round my neck. 

“Cornelia, go down on your knees, and 
thank heaven that we are not all lying in 
our gore! Peggy is a hero, and Hop 
Light Loo is an angel! Some time after 
you left, cook came up and said a friend 
had called to see Peggy. The children 
were all asleep, so I told her to go and 
stay as long as she pleased, and I would 
remain in the nursery. The house was 
quiet, my novel was trashy, the easy chair 
was soothing, and before I knew it I was 
fast asleep. I suppose it was ten when I 
dozed off; it was almost twelve when I 
awoke with a start. I ran down stairs to 
hunt for Peggy. Cook was standing in 
the hall-way. I said: thos 

“ What are you doing?” 

“ Waiting to let Peggy in.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“ For the police.” 

“ What is the matter?” I gasped. 

“ A friend of ours heard that this house 
was to be robbed; he came to prevent it; 
we did not want to frighten you. It is all 
over now—you can see for yourself in the 
parlor.” 

I looked in. A man lay on the floor, 
face downward, hand and feet tied. 

Peggy, escorting two policemen, then 
came into the parlor. 

The wretch was handcuffed, and the 
preg pe enquired the particulars of Hop 

ight Loo. 

Mr. Loo waved his hand to Peggy, 
and said: “You talkee—Chinaman doee, 
doee, Melikan talkee, talkee.” 

Peggy thereupon explained tu the po- 
licemen: “Mr. Lovo came here and told 
cook and myself that this house was 
going to be entered to-night, but that if 
we would be quiet and brave and help 
him, nothing would harm us. A friend 
of Mr. Loo’s, whose name is Wing Tee, 
went at six o'clock into an eating-house 
on the wharf. Near him, at a table, sat 
the porter of Zircon, Tourmaline & Co., 
and a sailor. Wing Tee has been here 





several times with Mr. Loo. He heard 
the porter tell the sailor of the valuable 
diamonds which were to be left here to- 
night; how he overheard my master tell 
Mr. Zircon that his wife would wear one 
set to the dinner-party, that he would pay 
for the set worn, and return the other 
three sets, valued at three thousand dol- 
lars, in the morning. The sailor was to 
wait a block below and give warning; the 
porter was to enter the house. Wing 
Tee ran all the way and told Mr. Loo. 
At half past ten we darkened the house, 
Mrs. Armstrong was asleep in the nur- 
sery. According to Mr. Loo’s instruction, 
cook sat listening in the entry, with a roll 
of clothes-line in her hand. I was in the 
front parlor listening too, Mr. Loo in the 
back room, and the boiler was on the 
range filled with scalding water. Mr. 
Loo had unbarred and unlocked the 
parlor windows. At eleven we heard the 
thief cautiously approaching the back 
parlor window; I crept to the kitchen, 
and quickly returned with a bucket of 
scalding salt and water. We could hear 
the thief feeling the window; to his sur 
prise it yielded to his touch, and the rogue, 
who was kneeling on the window sill, 
slowly raised the sash. As he was rais- 
ing it, Mr. Loo neared him as softly as a 
cat, and, as the thief was about to rise 
from his knees, Hop Light Loo soused 
him in boiling brine, cook and I grabbed 
him, and before we could count twent 
the thief was bound and on the floor. 
found both of you talking two blocks 
below, and brought you here.” 

Hop Light Loo bowed, and showed his 
white teeth. The policeman took the 
number of the house, complimented the 
girls, and told the three to appear and 
testify at court to-morrow. The thief 
had been cursing and mourning all the 
time. He was scalded on his back, on 
his neck and head. I offered him & 
bottle of Judkins ointment, but the police- 
men interfered. 

I looked at John, and at my boys, and 
I threw my arms around Peggy and 
Jobn junior. 

“Take your Hop Light Loo, Peggy; 
he is worthy of even you. He has saved 
may children. 
will convert him, and I will ask Dr. 
Martin to-morrow if anything can be done 
to whiten his skin.” 

The next day Hop Light Loo was 
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triumphantly brought in by John, as our 
guardian angel and champion burglar- 
scalder. The children adore him. They 
have had more colic than ever before, 
but “Hop-lo,” as they call him, means 
well, if he don’t know exactly how to feed 
little children. 

I have not converted him yet. He is 
perfectly polite, and never contradicts 
me; but he smiles and remains a heathen 
still. Hop Light Loo wanted a home 
where he could respect himself and be 
respected. Peggy wanted him. Together 
they had laid up six hundred doilars. 
Aunt Jane has given them a cooking- 
stove and four chromos of the Judgment 
Day. John furnished two rooms, and ] 
Peggy’s wedding-clothes. Peggy’s priest 





married them this morning. Win 
Tee has strewn their path with te | 
pounds of rics. No one saw whence it 
emanated; it arose in jerks from the 
depths of his baggy trousers. The boys 
cried audibly; they do not understand 
Latin—they thought the priest was scold- 
ing. Itore them from Peggy, and brought 
them into the nursery—and the sight of 
the telephone makes me ill. I hear Pro- 
dicus and Baby fighting over John junior, 
while the new nurse vainly tries to soothe 
them. Johnis absorbed in Plato. Peggy 
is in Chinese bliss with Hop Light Loo, 
and I am moaning because John would 
have a telephone in Baby’s nursery. 
Mary BEALE BRAINERD. 





A FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


They were with a picnic party, but had 
come down into this lovely and romantic 
spot to fish. 

At least, “Frank was beginning te pre- 
__ to get ready to commence fishing,” 

elle said, while she sat on one side, 
leaning in a picturesque way against the 
old oak tree, whose branches drooped so 
gracefully and luxuriantly about them, 
so that as Frank remarked, “They truly 
seemed in a bower. Birds, bees, blos- 
soms, bugs, and Belle,” continued the al- 
literative young man. 

“Don’t mention bugs, I beg,” said Belle, 
with a slight shudder. “And besure and 
tell me when you put on the worm,” and 
she looked with suspicion at a tin box, 
which Frank produced from his pocket. 

“Certainiy,” replied accommodating 
Frank; “though why a girl should be so 
afraid of mice and worms, passes my un- 
derstanding.” 

“Never deal with such problems, my 
friend; they are entirely too abstruse for 
your intellect,” said Belle, calmly braid- 
ing the long grasses to adorn Frank’s 
straw hat. “A sort of laurel wreath, that 
you shall have when you have succeeded 
in catching one fish, and petrifying the 
others with astonishment at their compan- 
ion’s imbecility.” 

“Really, my pity for you after that 
effort, exceeds my contempt for your ill- 
timed levity,” replied Frank, preparing 
to spear his worm. “Now is the time to 
shut your eyes,” he continued. 

So Belle screamed a little, shut her eyes 





very tight, and put her fingers in her ears, 
as though she expected the worm to turn 
and say some naughty words. When she 
opened her eyes again, the line was over 
the stream, bobbing up serenely, and 
Frank was watching it with lazy interest. 

“ What makes you love to fish so well, 
Frank?” queried Belle. “I don’t believe 
you ever caught anything yet.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Haydon, calmly, 
“that is where the enjoyment comes in. 
I am always thinking I may, don’t you 
know, and the hope and anticipation are 
very exciting, I assure you. 1 have al- 
ready become exceedingly proficient in 
catching old boots and minnows, and I 
fully expect some day to catch a whale.” 

“Tt’s all because you are so fearfully 
lazy, Frank Haydon,” responded Belle, 
severely. “I don’t believe you ever 
cared very much about anything yet.” 

“There you are entirely mistaken, my 
dear,” replied Frank, easily, and admir- 
ing the clear-cut profile outlined against 
the oak’s rough bark; “for the fact is, I 
love you to distraction this minute,” all 
this in his perfectly modulated, lazy voice. 

Belle flushed furiously on the side of 
her face against the old tree, but I swear 
the color never varied on the side near 
the fisherman. 

After a while: “You do care for me, 
do you not, Ma Belle?” 

“No;” replied Belle, indignantly, and 
getting up with much dignity. “I do 
not, Frank Haydon; I think I hate you.” 

“Ah, indeed you don’t,” said Frank, 
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laughing, and swinging his line out of the 
water, the hook entirely minus the bait, 
off which the cunning fish were at this 
moment probably dining. 

The line flew over his just in time 
for the hook to catch the invisible net 
that held Belle’s golden hair down so 
securely. 

“Ha, that’s my luck exactly,” quoth 
the philosophical fisherman. “I can al- 
ways cateh minnows, and never fish, and 
now I catch your net instead of you; 
but, as I before remarked, my faith is 
great that I shall yet catch the whale.” 

Belle swept off with a majestic air, 
which belied her feelings, and left her 
cavalier monarch of all he surveyed. 

But fishing alone, with no one to quar- 
rel with and fish too wise to be caught, 
proved dull work. So he presently re- 
joined the party, where he found Belle lis- 
tening with flushed cheeks and downcast 
eyes to the honeyed nothings poured into 
her ears by Captain Stark, a man whom 
Frank particularly disapproved of, it may 
be because of his unmistakable preference 
for Belle’s society. 

It was a great relief and assistant to 
the enjoyment of Frank’s luncheon, to 
glare at the unconscious Captain, and in 
the depths of his heart call him a puppy. 

After luncheon was over, the young 
ors sauntered off in different directions. 

rank strolled to the water again, and 
stretched himself on the grass, with his 
arms under his head to think. 

It had never occurred to him that Belle 
would not be his wife some time or other. 
It had been a cut-and-dried affair for 
years, and each had been very fond of the 
other in a way; though, I think Frank 
had never known how much he cared for 
Belle until now. Her scornful words 
in answer to his careless, matter-of-course 
love-making, had rankled, and with the 
small spice of jealousy thrown in, had very 
nearly given our friend the heartache. 

But after thinking of all these troub- 
lous things awhile, t regret exceedingly 
to say, he fell asleep, and did not awake 
until the shadows were lengthening. 

He lay there awhile, feeling rather stiff 
and cramped from his nap on the ground; 
and looking up in the tree branches above 
his head, he concluded to try a climb, to 
see if he had forgotten how, and if it would 
not make him a little more supple. It was 
not quite so easy a task as it used to be, 





and when he was fairly up, he concluded 
to rest a little before getting down again. 

And of course, Belle and the Captain 
stopped just below. And to Frank’s hor- 
ror, the gallant Captain was in the midst 
of an offer of his heart and hand, much more 
vehement and flowery than the other one 
made in the same spot this morning. 

Frank persuaded himself that it was 
much too late to let them know of his 
presence, and with great delight listened to 
Belle’s gentle but decided refusal. Where- 
at the captain flew into a fine rage, and 
said all sorts of pleasant things, winding 
up with: “Of course you have a penchant 
for that handsome, lazy Haydon, who 
cares for no one but himself.” 

To the eavesdropper’s intense satisfac- 
tion, Belle turned at this, and said quietly : 

“You are quite right, Captain Stark. 
I do love Frank Haydon better than 
any one in the whole world; and whatever 
his faults may be, you may be very sure 
he would never have spoken so insolently 
to any one as you have to me.” 

The joy that filled Frank’s heart when 
he heard this, was too much for the 
branch on which he was leaning; and 
in another moment he was lying white 
and senseless at Belle’s feet, who screamed 
of course, and then posted the captain off 
for help. He went with a very bad 
grace, for which he may surely be par- 
doned, considering the ae but 
highly effective arrival of Hero Number 
2, on the stage of action. Surely the cap- 
tain’s unlucky star was in the ascendant! 

Meantime Belle put aside all her 
wounded pride, and took Frank’s head in 
her arms, murmuring words that would 
have charmed his soul back from death. 

The wise youth judged it better not to 
recover too rapidly, but by and by he re- 
marked, in a wonderfully weak voice: 

“So you do care for me a little, after 
all, Ma Belle?” : 

Belle was ‘sorely tempted to drop him; 
but he showed such immediate and awful 
symptoms of a wre that she relented, 
and said, in the meekest possible voice: 

“ A very little, Frank.” 

And this, combined with what he had 
already heard, served to quite content the 
heart of this fortunate young man. But 
he couldn’t, to save his life, resist adding: 

“ At last I have caught my whale!” 

And then she very properly ie + 


him. 
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THE LITTLE BOURGEOISE. 
See story, “A Child of the People.” 
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A CHILD OF THE PEOPLE. 


Monsieur Pelletier was in a very bad 
humor. On a worn silver tray at his 
elbow, a cup of chocolate was cooling, but 
not so his temper. 

“Well, let him go!” he exclaimed, 
giving it a shove, such as he fain would 
have given his nephew, Eugene de Marny, 
of whom he was thinking. “Blood will 
tell, and the boy’s got the taint of aris- 
tocracy in his veins. He came by it 
honestly. Bah! If I hadn’t been off 
in Algiers, Natalie should never have 
married De Marny, and her son would 
never have been such a sore trial to me 
in my old age.” 

Rising impetuously from the great arm- 
chair, he began to pace the floor, mutter- 
ing to himself in an angry undertone: 

“He won’t marry old Bayeux’s daugh- 
ter, because he cannot love her. Stuff! 
What does a boy of twenty-two know 
about love? He can’t hoodwink me. J 
know why Marie has failed to find favor 
with him. Her father was a ship-chand- 
le. Humph! Well, let him go and see 
how his high ideas will help him on in 
the world. “Pll have no aristoc rats in my 
family. I’m sick of them.” 

Monsieur Pelletier’s wrath, righteous 
or otherwise, gathered force as it grew. 
Suatching up his hat, and quite unmind- 
ful of his chocolate, he hurried out of the 
house. 

“He shall never enter my house again,” 
he muttered, as he turned the corner of 
the street. “I’m done with him. T'll 
find some one else who will inherit not 
only my money, but my principles.” 

As for the embargo laid upon the 
presence of Mr. Eugene de Marny, that 
was quite unnecessary; for just as Mon- 
sieur Pelletier vanished around the corner 
the postman left at the door the following 
note : 


My Dear Uncie: Too mucn has been said 








between us to permit a reconciliation or a com- | 


prise. 1 am going to join the French army, 
where I hope to win a name worthy of my fath- 
er's house. I thank you for the many benefits 
i have received at your hands, and believe me, 
dear uncle, in spite of all differences, I shall 
always love and honor you from the depth of 
my heart. Your nephew, 
EUGENE DE Maryy. 
Had Monsieur Pelletier seen this note, 
it might have tempered his mood some- 
what; but as it was still lying with the 
VoL. CViII,—37. 





seal unbroken upon his secretary, he went 
down town with his anger unabated. 

“T shall lose no time,” he said quickly. 
“T will fill Eugene’s place, and that will 
give him to understand just what he has 
to expect.” 

As he hurried along, very much pre- 
occupied, a fresh young voice of almost 
infantile sweetness proclaimed at hiselbow: 

“Fine herbs, ladies! Fine herbs, gen- 
tlemen! A nice bouillon bunch, all for a 
sou!” 

Monsieur Pelletier looked down ab- 
sently, but the face of the little Bourgeoise 
who stood so near him arrested his steps. 

It was a little girl about nine years old. 
She stood close up against the wall of a 
house, with a pack of herbs strapped upon 
her back like a pappoose. She wore a 
faded blue frock and a brown apron. 
Across her breast was quaintly folded a 
white kerchief, while a red one was muf- 
fled about her golden head so as to envelop 
it completely. 

“ Fine herbs, Monsieur!” she said, hold- 
ing out her green wares, some of which 
were exposed for sale in a basket by her 
side. “They are nice and tresh—just 
picked this morning.” 

The soft, wistful brown eyes, the eagerly 
parted lips, the flower-like tints of the 
sweet upturned face, did not escape Mon- 
sieur Pelletier even in his anger. 

“What's your name, little one,” he 
said, in a voice that was slowly melting 
into kindness. 

“’Toinette,’ she answered, brightly. 
“What can I do for Monsieur to-day?” 

The quick, business-like tone of the 
child was almost droll. 

“ Well, we'll see,” answered Monsieur, 
with a smile. “Do you come here every 
day, child?’ 

. Every day except Wednesday and 
Saturday. Then I go to the markets.” 

“Do you sell much?” 

“Sometimes yes, sometimes no. I’ve 
only sold three bunches this morning. I 
should so like to sell more, for La Margot 
says I don’t earn my board, and she said 
she’d whip me if I didn’t bring home a 
franc to-day. Will you buy a bunch, 
Monsieur?” 

“T will take all you’ve got,” said Pel- 
letier hurriedly. “Who is this La Mar- 


9 ” 


got who threatens to whip you? 
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“She’s a—a—woman who boards chil- 
dren that work out for her—children like 
me, you know, who haven’t got any homes 
or anybody to take care of them.’ 

“Péor child!” murmured Pelletier. 
“Haven’t you got any home or anybody 
to take care of you?” 

“I’m able to take care of myself. I 
don’t mind it very much—only when La 
Margot scolds and beats me.” 

“Where does La Margot live?” asked 
Pelletier, taking out his note-book and 
pencil. 

“Just ’round the corner of the Rue 
Villaneuve. You go down a cellar.” 

“Thank you,” he said, pressing into 
her hand a five-franc piece. “Keep your 
herbs, child, and sell them over again. 
Good-bye—or let us say au revoir. I 
think you will see me again.” 

Monsieur Pelletier turned and went 
back home. His anger was suddenly 
cooled, the hardness of his temper was 
softened by the sight of a child’s destitu- 
tion. 

“If I believed in fate,” he said to him- 
self as he went slowly back with his eyes 
bent upon the sidewalk, a should think 
the good Lord had & hand in it.” 

Upon his secretary he found Eugene’s 
letter lying. 

“Well,” he said, with something like a 
sigh, as he laid it down, “the boy is gone. 
lf he had been a girl, I could have trained 
him up in the way he should go. Ah, if 
I only had a daughter of my own! If I 
had little ’Toinette now, I am sure she 
would grow up to be a comfort to me. 
And why should I not have her? The 
taint of aristocracy is not in her veins; 
she is a child of the people. I will make 
her my own.” 

* * * * * * 

Ten years had passed since Monsieur 
Pelletier had picked up the little vender 
of fine herbs from the streets of Paris. 
She had grown up into a beautiful girl, 
tall and slender, and now. after three 
years’ absence at a famous pensionnat, 
she had returned home, the loy ely Antoi- 
netti Pelletier, to enter Parisian society. 

“ There is only one thing I require of 
you, my child,” said Pelletier, as he 
smoothed the ‘golden head resting so 
tenderly against his knee. “ You know 
that I'am republican to the heart’s core. 
When you go into society as the heiress 
of a rich tradesman, you will meet many 





of the so-called nobility who will pay their 
court to you for the sake of the wealth 
you represent. Do not be carried away 
by the flattery of such people. I warn 
you to steel your heart against them, for 
I shall never encourage any intimacies, 
or friendships of that kind. Above all, 
’Toinette, I warn you against giving your 
heart to any one above your own station. 
I should never consent to such a mar- 
riage, for I know it could not make you 
happy.” 

A faint flush of color spread over the 
girl’s white forehead, but before she could 
answer, the door opened and a telegram 
was handed in. 

“T am sorry, ma’amselle,” mumbled the 
servant. “This came this morning when 
you were out, and Gustave forgot to tell 
me.’ 

As ’Toinette tore it open, a brilliant 
smile dawned upon her lips. 

“The three-thirty train!” she read. 
“Tt is in now. He may be here at any 
moment.” 

Then like a flash she flew te the mirror, 
and began to smooth her hair with nerv- 
ous fingers. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Pelletier. 
“ What’s all this about?” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t tell you now, papa!” she 
answered, laughing gleefully. “Only this 
much: w hile I was at Madame Bowney’s, 
I had permission, you know, to spend one 
vacation with Stephanie. It was at her 
house that I met a gentleman—” 

“A gentleman?” echoed Monsieur 
Pelletier with a start. 

“Yes. He was very much struck by 


my resemblance to a lady he knew—oh, 


such a lovely lady, Papa! When we 
became acquainted, he asked me about my 
parents. [ told him the little I knew; 
but that was very little. The lady whom 
I resembled had lost a little girl at the 
flower-show one day, years ago, and had 
never found her again. He did not tell 
me then, but he has been tracing my 
history, and now he has found that La 
Margot used to be a nurse-girl in the 
countess’ family, and—” 

“The countess?” gasped Pelletier. 

“Yes, the countess! The lovely 
Countess de Bonueville is my own true 
mother. I have found her after all these 
years. La Margot stole me away to pay 
off an old grudge, and now— 


“’Toinette!” said Pelletier, with 4 
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sharp cry. “They are not going to take 
you away from me?” 

She flew into his outstretched arms. 

“No, never!” she said, clasping him 
tightly about the neck. “You are my 
friend, and my benefactor, and I love 
you with my whole soul.” 

Pelletier held her close to his heart, 
and his tears fell upon her golden head. 

“That cursed aristocracy!” he muttered 
under his breath, but ’Toinette did not 
hear him. 

“There is a gentleman down stairs who 
wishes to see you, mademoiselle,” said a 
servant handing in a card. 

’Toinette caught it eagerly, and then 
flew down stairs to the parlor. A tall, 
handsome man of a little over thirty ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

“°Toinette!” he cried eagerly, in a voice 
whose passionate vibration could not be 
mistaken. “I have succeeded! I have 
found your parents, and now may I claim 
my reward? Qh, you know how I love 
you!” 

She did not answer, but she let him 
clasp her to his heart, and when his kisses 
fell like rain upon her lips, she thrilled 
with a holy joy. 

It was just then that Monsieur Pelle- 
tier, with a weight of foreboding at his 
heart, had stooped to pick up the card 
which ’Toinette had dropped in her hasty 
descent to the parlor. 

He uttered a low cry as he read the 
name inscribed upon it in delicate script 
letters; then with feet that hardly seemed 
to touch the ground, he hurried down 
stairs, dashed aside the heavy silken par- 
tiére, and found ’Toinette in the arms of 
Eugene de Marny. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Uncle!” cried the jhandsome young 
colonel, “forgive me!” 

“Eugene!” faltered Pelletier. 
possible ?” 

“Yes, it is I, alive and well, with a 
name and fortune all my own. Dear 
uncle, our opinions differ as to what is 
desirable in this world, but I have never 
forgotten you, or ceased to revere your 
name. Forgive me for having won 
’Toinette’s love thus secretly. I pledge 
you my word that she knew nothing of 
my history; nor was I aware that you 
were her guardian until I had already 
learned to love her. Forgive me, uncle!” 

The tide of old but constant affection 
swept back over Pelletier’s heart. 

“Eugene!” he faltered, embracing the 
stalwart soldier warmly, “my dear boy!” 

“ And you will give her to me?” urged 
Eugene, who could never be turned aside 
from his purpose. 

Pelletier embraced ’Toinette. 

“T will give you my blessing, Eugene,” 
he said softly. “ You must ask the Count- 
ess de Bonneville for your wife.” 

“Then my cause is won!” said Eugene 
joyously. “The countess has often told 


“Ts it 


| me that if she had a daughter she would 


give her to me gladly.” 

Three months later there was an ele- 
gant wedding at Monsieur Pelletier’s. 

“They tell me you are a rampant re- 
publican,” said the Countess, as she sat 
down to talk familiarly with the old mer- 
chant. 

“ Madame,” answered Pelletier, “I have 
made such a sad stagger at upholding my 
doctrines, that I have decided not to take 
any more issues, unless there is something 
besides my own opinion at stake.” 

EmrLy LENNox. 
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O pale but clear was the starlight, 
And the silver bow was fair, 

As a maiden leaned from her casement 
And saw it shining there. 

“QO new moon, true moon,” she whispered, 
“This night come speak to me, 

And tell me when [’m dreaming 
Who my future love shall be!” 


The young moon sailed on bravely, 
But a mother looked up with a tear, 

She thought of the grave that rested 
On the distant hillside drear. 


““G new moon, true moon,” she whispered, 
“This night look down and be 

A guard for the sacred treasure 
That death has stolen from me.” 


The silver bow sank slowly, 
And a stricken one looked with a sigh; 
Earthly hope was dead in his bosom 
As he watched the bright orb die. 
“Q new moon, true moon,” he whispered, 
“This night bear a message for me, 
Tell our God I bow to His wisdom, 
To His will, whatever it be.” J. M. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


PYGMALION TO GALATEA. 


Mrs. Ray-Clymer’s indignation and 
impatience would not allow her to wait 
for the morrow, in which to pour forth 
the vials of her wrath upon her niece, for 
her outrageous conduct in thus refusing 
the hand of a millionaire; she insisted 
upon it that Tamzine should appear be- 
fore her after tea, and in her own room 
she then and there “had it out,” as she 
expressed it, with the “mad girl.” 

“You are simply an idiot!” she began, 
after Tamzine’s attempt at explanation, 
interrupted, as it had been throughout, by 
expressions of disapproval and disgust. 
“You are simply an idiot! What do you 
expect, I would liketoknow? After all the 
pains I have taken with you, do you in- 
tend to marry a poor artist?” 

“T should,” replied the girl, bravely, 

“if I loved him, and he loved me; but 
you have no reason, Aunt Serena, to sup- 
pose, because I decline marrying Mr. 
Blur, that this is the case! If, by ‘a 
poor artist’ you mean Mr. Rayburn,” she 
continued, with spirit, “you have cer- 
tainly encouraged that gentleman to sup- 
pose you were his warm friend.” 
_ “Of course I have,” was the cool re- 
joinder. * And for more than one reason; 
but because [ am Mr. Rayburn’s ‘warm 
friend,’ it dues not follow that I shall be 
sufficiently devoted to him to be willing 
that he should upset all my plans for 
your interest and benefit; he has been 
useful to me as an incentive to Mr. Blur’s 
attentions; it was for Simon Blur, the 
millionaire, that I brought you here.” 

“T thought it was for art,” interrupted 
Tamzine, now fairly at a white heat of 
indignant anger. “That.is what J came 
for! 

Mrs. Clymer smiled. “You are such 
a perfect simpleton, Tamzine. For a 
young woman of two-and-twenty, you are 
actually ridiculously naive! The idea 
of your imagining you could do anything 
with art beyond dallying with it as an 
accomplishment! You are artistic in 
yourself, to be sure; your capabilities are 
all out of the common way; therefore, you 
see, you are exactly the kind of a woman 





who would attract a man of wealth and 
social ambition. You would make an 
admirable lay figure for gorgeous dra- 
peries and—” 

“T have heard quite enough of this, Aunt 
Serena,” cried Tamzine, “and as I have 
been such a disappointment to you, I think 
I had best return home at once.” And 
she made a movement as though she would 
put her words into immediate execution. 

“You have been blindly and extraor- 
dinarily foolish,’ pursued her aunt, with- 
out paying heed to either her words or 
her action. “There is John Hall now, in 
every way far above Guy Rayburn—and 
such opportunity, too, as you have had 
with Aim in your friendship with that 
quiet little cousin of his! If you had 
managed him properly, I have no 
doubt—-” 

“T will not hear another word!” ex- 
claimed Tamzine now, with such flashing 
eyes and indiguant mien that Mrs. Clymer 
did not dare finish her sentence. “I shall 
return home just as soon as | possibly can,” 
continued the girl, warmly, “and | only 
wish I had never come here at all!” She 
rose now and stood before the door. 

“These heroics are very foolish, Tam- 
zine,’ said Mrs. Clymer, after a little 
pause, in which she sat calmly tapping 
her foot on the flocr, and mentally review- 
ing the situation, while Tamzine stood 
wrathful above her. “Very foolish, in- 
deed; but I dare say you are tired out, 
and I did not select a favorable time for 
speaking; go to bed now, dear, and get 
some beauty-sleep, we will talk things 
over more coolly to-morrow,” 

Beauty-sleep was not very likely to 
come to a girl who indulged in a passion- 
ate fit of crying before seeking her pillow, 
and then spent an hour or so in hard 
thinking; and the pale, unresponsive face 
that appeared at the breakfast table next 
morning, bore scarcely a trace of the 
“Sleeping Beauty” who appeared at Mrs. 
Ray-Clymer’s tableaux only a few months 
before. 

Mrs. Clymer was smiling, however, and 
quite mistress of the occasion. 


( 558 ) 
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“You have been working too hard, Tam- 
zine,” said she as though the evening’s 
conversation had not been interrupted 
with a night’s rest between. “ And you 
are not accustomed to city confinement ; 
you have really grown thin and pale in 
the last month, and upon thinking the 
matter over, your idea of returning home 
for a while appears to be a good one: the 
country is really looking very attractive 
now, while the city is jaded and rusty ; 
so, go back to Lion for the present, and 
before the summer ends, who knows?—I 
may have you with me again at one of 
the watering-places, where you can re- 
trieve your character as a sensible girl!” 

Tamzine made no response to her aunt’s 
lengthy harangue; but she thought to 
herself, she knew as to the change in char- 
acter that the summer would effect. Her 
intention of speedy departure should not 
be frustrated, either: and after the un- 
comfortably silent-meal was over, she re- 
paired to her room to make what prepa- 
ration would be necessary. The letter 
home, the packing, notes to the Academy 
and Mr. Rayburn, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing her sudden determination, did 
not require many hour’s work; indeed, it 
is saddening to see with how much ease all 
traces of one’s sojourn in a place may 
be effaced. 

There only remained now her promised 
farewell visit to Grace Hall, and she 
would be ready to shake off the dust of 
Sylvania from her tired feet, and tread 
once more the green pastures of Lion, and 
home. 

It was a dull, rainy day upon which 
she started for her visit over the river; 
but well protected from the storm by her 
waterproof, she sought refuge from the 
torrents that threatened to deluge the 
land, in the ark that appeared in the 
shape of a street car at the corner, and 
rode quite alone, and in a somewhat de- 
jected frame of mind, on her journey to 
John Hall’s house. 

It was the spring, she thought, that 
had made her feel so unusually sad and 
melancholy of late: there was always 
something depressing in the new, enervat- 
ing April days. The “fever” she su 
posed. Aunt Serena said she was mm 4 
ing thin and pale; it was true, her 
arms were not as firm and round as they 
were last year., Perhaps it was overwork 
—or homesickness. Men were said to 





have died during the war of just pure 
homesickness; and the girl had felt -for 
some time a strong, eager desire for home, 
and her mother, father, and Hiram. 
It had affected her study, and she felt she 
should not be able to continue, even at 
her beloved vocation, if she were to go on 
in this unhappy, listless mood. 

“Tt is not unpleasant to be welcomed 
so rapturously by even a dog,” thought 
Tamzine, as Gyp capered and danced 
about her with delight, when she opened 
the little gate. “ And it certainly is more 
than pleasant to be so warmly received 
by such kind open arms,” she continued 
to congratulate herself, as Grace and Mrs. 
Beaumont, seeing her from the window, 
hastened to the door to make her un- 
doubtedly welcome. 

“Not good-bye, surely!” echoed Mrs. 
Beaumont, when Tamzine explained her 
sudden “raining down” upon them. 
“Why, my dear child, it seems as 
though you had scarcely come! You are 
surely not through your course at the 
Academy? And—why—really—I ex- 
pected of course your visit here in Syl- 
vania would terminate—why—you ought 
to be telling us some blushing news—eh ? 
Shall you go to Rome to finish your 
studies?” she asked with emphasis, and a 
keen, searching look from under her arched 
brows. 

“To Rome? That is certainly not en 
route to Lion, Mrs. Beaumont ;—oh, no. 
Iam going home, where I expect to re- 
main, for some time at least,” and Tam- 
zine gave a weary little sigh. 

“But, my dear, I thought—I imagined 
from what I had heard recently, that 
perhaps you might be going to Rome on 
a tour—on a wedding tour, you know.” 

“A wedding tour?” echoed Tamzine, 
with a painful flush coming and going in 
her pale cheeks, then continuing with a 
solemn earnestness “I assure you Mrs. 
Beaumont whatever you have heard con- 
cerning my movements in that direction, 
is wholly untrue. I am not thinking of 
marriage. I am wedded to my vocation. 
I shall never marry.” 

“Aunt Gra. is the most romantic of 
women—I have told you her weakness be- 
fore, Tamzine! She invariably ends each 
volume of a girl’s season with a lover and 
the wedding march. Don’t let her teaze 
you; it is only her way: if I were to pay 
the slightest attention to all the matri- 
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monial improvisations she weaves out of 
the barest material for me, I should be 
very unhappy at the non-realization of her 
ideals,” and Grace tried to laugh off the 
evident annoyance her friend appeared to 
feel at Mrs. Beaumont’s curious question- 
ing. ; 

When the girlstwere alone upstairs in 
Grace’s room, just before Tamzine’s pre- 
paration for departure, Grace said once 
more: 

“T hope you did not mind what aunt 
Gra. said, Tamzine—” 

“About my going to Rome? Oh no. I 
dare say she imagines that the height of 
an artist’s desire; well, perhaps it is—not 
mine however—as a wedding tour at least 
—you know Grace,” she said gravely 
quoting a line from the Princess, of which 
poem she was very fond, 

“When we set our hand to this great work. 

We purposed with ourselves never to wed!” 
“But, aprépos” she continued, and her 
voice was lower now, and a trifle unsteady, 
and she was looking out of the window 
down on the garden as she spoke, “ aprd- 
pos, am I to have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating you shortly? I have heard 
premonitory echoes of wedding bells in 
this quarter. Let me be the first to wish 
you joy;” she turned now, and took 
Grace's hands in her own, and her pale 
face wore an earnest look. 

“Congratulate me! Wedding bells in 
this quarter! Oh no, no! no! What 
could have given you such an idea?” 

Tamzine only held her hands firmer, as 
she continued “I was told, I was under 
the impression—surely it is true that you 
and your cousin—” 

“John!” Grace’s brown face flushed a 
warm crimson, but she went bravely on, 
“you were told that John and I were to 
be married? No. Thatis not true, Tam- 
zine. We are affectionate cousins, no 
more—can never be more. I hope he 
has not heard this foolish report—ah there 
he is, coming up the. street—contradict 
the rumor, my dear. I assure you John 
is not thinking of me as a possible wife.” 

It was with a quick, glad step and 
happy whistle that John Hall was rapidly 
approaching the house. He had stopped 
into Guy Rayburn’s studio that afternoon, 
and while there, for the first time in many 
months, the conversation between the two 
men had turned upon Miss Powell. 

“She is going home this week,” said 








Guy, painting away at a new creation 
dawning upon the canvas before him. 

“ Going home ?—back to Lion? Why, 
is she sick of the fine arts already ?” asked 
John, in a somewhat cynical tone. 

“Oh no, only disgusted with the fine 
arts of society, I imagine; the perpetual 
worry and torment of our marrying and 
giving—or in her case, rather asking in 
marriage. 

He paused, and with head on one side, 





took in the full effect of his last few 


touches, whistled a few bars from T'rova- 
tore, and waited for John to speak. 

But John was silent. Guy stole a look 
at him from behind the canvas, then went 
on in a merry off-hand manner, painting 
as he talked : 

“You see, my dear Damon, the whole 
gist of the matter is this, as far as I can 
make it out. Mrs. Ray-Clymer brought 
Miss Tamzine Powell to the city for the 
purpose of creating a sensation”—he 
paused again, mixed some fresh colors, and 
went on: “a sensation in Simon Blur’s old 
head, and possibly well-preserved heart, 
certainly well-tilled bank account. Mrs. 
Clymer’s plans worked beautifully, and 
matured. The beauty came, saw, and 
conquered the beast; but—there’s usually 
a ‘but’ in the course of all love, I notice, 
true or the other sort—well, this ‘but’ 
was ‘a boundary’ ( Webster), and bounded 
the young lady’s consent to be made a 
brute of—as beastess—or what you will, 
(a little dark blue in this shadow). Yes, 
my dear Damon, Miss Powell had the 
daring audacity to refuse the golden mil- 
lions—with Simon Blur attached—(would 
you give that a touch of green?) You 
may imagine Mrs. Ray-Clymer’s astonish- 
ment. She was astounded. She could 
not comprehend such a piece of stupidity. 
There could be but one reason for such 
behavior, and with a woman’s wise sagac- 
ity, she immediately divined the ‘whys 
and wherefores.’ ‘It was the cat!’—I beg 
pardon, my dear Damon, by that feline 
animal I mean another man; a lover 
who held the heart of her whose hand was 
thus withheld. ‘Who might it be?’ thus 
asked Mrs. Clymer of her wise and cun- 
ning brain. Ah, who but the poor and 
promising young artist with whom the ro- 
mantic girl had been thrown daily? To 
that artist, then, went the enraged aunt. 
She put it before him; was it right, was 
it kind, was it honorable, to thus stand in 
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the brilliant dawning light of a young 
girl’s sun of future happiness? Would 





he not go—somewhere, ‘anywhere out of, 


the world?’—and leave the field free for 
his more wealthy, but less successful rival ? 
Would he not generously, nay, heroically, 
sacrifice himself for her he loved? There, 
do you think I have given that sufficient 
intensity of expression?” asked Guy, sur- 
veying his picture critically again. 

“And what was the artist’s answer?” 
returned John, not lifting his eyes from 
the pretty statue of a dancing Faun, whose 
every curve he had been following with 
the close critical gaze which we all some- 
times put into a thing we do not see. 
“What was the artist’s answer?” 

“ Ah, now we are coming to the grand 
dénouement—blue lights and slow music 
here, my dear Damon. What did the 
artist reply? He rose before the awful 
majesty of the indignant aunt, in a quiet 
and dignified manner—something in this 
style, you see,’ and Guy put down his 
brush, and stood with his hand upon his 
heart, “and he said: ‘Madame, you give 
me credit for greater generosity than I 
possess; were I the favored lover of the 
lady, I should most certainly refuse to re- 
linquish my right to her affection, or her 
hand; but, as it is, I am only another re- 
jected lover, and I can therefore deeply 
sympathize with Mr. Blur in his similar 
situation.’” 

Guy went back to his easel, and John 
continued to note the curves in the queen’s 
graceful pose; an organ outside struck up 
a lively waltz; the clock on the bracket 
chimed out four. 

“Well,” said Guy, after a long silence, 
“confess you are surprised.” 

“Yes,” John replied slowly, and rising 
and coming up closer to Guy, and as he 
spoke, putting his hand upon Guy’s shoul- 
der. “Yes, I am surprised; I thought 
that perhaps—” then he stopped. “Guy,” 
he said quickly, “do you think there is 
any other reason—the one Mrs. Clymer 
suspects—for Miss Powell’s thus refusing 
two proposals? Has she a lover?” 

Guy nodded his head affirmatively. 

“T’m afraid there is; one which will 
completely master her—her vocation. 
She is a thorough artist, and has deter- 
mined to devote her life to her art; mark 
my words, she will never marry. Dra- 
matic, isn’t it?” and Guy stepped back to 
look at his picture in a new light. John 








made no answer. He stood in deep 
thought for a moment, then taking his 
hat, he made a few remarks in reference 
to the picture, and rushed down the steps. 

“His is a rarely sympathetic nature; 
he actually felt for me in his deep, quiet 
way,” said Guy to himself, as he caught 
the echoes of John’s descending footsteps. 

“You are just in time to bid Miss Pow- 
ell good-bye, John,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
meeting John at the door as he ‘came up 
the garden walk. “She came this after- 
noon, to tell us she is going home; she 
and Grace are up-stairs, having last girl- 
confidences together; for Tamzine is in a 
hurry to go directly; she says—she must 
be home to her aunt’s to tea. Ah, here 
they come now.” 

The two girls came down the stairs to- 
gether, Grace short, brown and plain, Tam- 
zine tall, pale and handsome. They made 
a strong contrast, and Mrs. Beaumont 
thought to herself how artlessly and blindly 
Grace was continually putting herself in 
a poor light. 

“Not off so soon, surely, Miss Powell,” 
cried John. “I came home purposely to 
see you here, as your aunt, at whose house 
I stopped, said you had ventured over in 
spite of the storm to say good-bye. Do 
not go quite yet; I will take you in later.” 

“Thanks for your kindness, Mr. Hall, 
and your offer, but I really must go at 
once ; good-byes are best said briefly ; and 
see, the rain has ceased, it is clearing and 
promising.” 

They all stood out in the little garden 
now: a flood of the late afternoon golden 
spring sunshine slanted down upon the 
glistening new-leaved trees, and from the 
tresh tossed-up earth and new grass, @ 
breath redolent of the new spring life in 
the ground’s heart rose as incense from a 
censer. 

“Well, if you will persist in going, 
Miss Powell, allow me to accompany you 
as far as the ear,” and John held out his 
hand for her umbrella. 

“Your aunt and cousin have promised 
to come to Lion to see me, Mr. Hall, 
when things have on their gala attire. I 
tell them September is the most beautiful 
month; it is hot and dusty during the 
summer.” 

“T intend to drive down that way dur- 
ing the summer, however, in spite of dust 
and heat, Miss Powell, and with your 
kind permission will be very happy to come 
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and see you also,” said John gayly. He 
seemed very hilarious and happy, consider- 
ing Miss Powell was making her adieux. 

“IT hope you will not come with that 
vicious white horse, Mr. Hall: you re- 
member Mr. Rayburn’s warning?” 

“It will certainly be that very steed. 
Mr. Rayburn is no judge of horses.” 

“You will not require my services, 
then,” laughed Tamzine, “and I shall be 
minus a five-dollar bill when you leave,” 
and she colored at the recollection of her 
pioneering Mr. Hall about the country 
and receiving payment for it, less than a 
year ago! How strange it seemed! 

Final good-byes, and affectionate leave- 
takings followed and John and Tamzine 
started down the street for the car, which 
was some distance off 

“Your poem ‘Jm Walde’ was a very 
fine description of the symphony, Miss 
Powell,” said John, as they turned the 
corner and Tamzine waved a last adieu 
to Grace and, her aunt who stood at the 
garden gate vainly endeavoring to con- 
trol Gyp’s frantic efforts to break loose 
and follow his master. 

“ Did you think sp? Well, it certainly 
contained more than yours,” replied Tam- 
zine archly, and looking up into John’s 
face, which was sober now. 

“But you have not read mine yet.” 

“No,” then after a pause she added, 
“T kept my promise.” 

“T have not broken mine.” 

“And you have written me something 
to remember the evening by?” 

“T have written you something to re- 
member me by.” 

A car came in sight. 

“Good-bye, Miss Powell,” said John, 
putting out his hand for hers, which he 
held in a close, firm grasp, “ Good-bye. 
When shall I come?” 

She stepped into the car, and took her 
seat; then, as he waited for her answer, 
she replied in a low voice, with her eyes 
upon the floor: 

“ Not yet.” 

The following afternoon, as Tamzine 
was about to leave Sylvania for home, a 
copy of the evening press, directed in 
John Hall’s hand-writing and addressed 
*‘ Miss Tamzine Powell’ was brought her. It 
contained these lines: they bore no signa- 
ture, nor were they marked, but she unto 
whom they were written recognized their 
author, and understvod their meaning. 





PYGMALION TO GALATEA. 
Afar thou standest on thy lofty heights, 
Ideal of all form I hold most fair, 
Endowed with attributes beyond compare. 
Perfection blends, and in thee true unites 
To make one matchless being. Happy art 
To call thee creature of it’s cunning mould! 
And yet, a something thou dost still withhold 
Which strange and strong eludes me: hast a 
heart? 
Within that frozen bosom, could a fire 
Of sweet affection kindled be, to burn? 
Might not a human passion that return 
Which has thus wakened passionate desire? 
Or, does the clamorous, flattering, worldly crowd 
Which is content to see thee smiling down 
From thy pedestal, yielding thee the crown 
Of peerless beauty in their praises loud, 
Do these, thy marble heart true satisfy ? 
Nay! I will believe it is for me to see 
Beyond thy crowned and sceptred majesty 
And at thy feet I kneel, Pygmalion, I 
No longer as the artist, but a man 
Who pleads. for one sweet ray of loving grace 
To touch the soul within thy woman’s face 
And light my life, as only woman can! 
But pause, ere thou shalt grant my sacred 
prayer 
Hear my proud fiat! But to me alone 
As woman shalt thou come: no queenly throne 
Will I contest; with thee no sceptre share. 
I, as thy husband, call to thee my wife ; 
Come, Galatea! from thy heights step down, 
Receive from me love’s wedded mutual crown— 
As woman, yield thyself unto my life! 


CHAPTER XY. 
GALATEA TO PYGMALION. 


Taking into consideration the deep 
chagrin and disappointment feit by Mrs. 
Ray-Clymer at her niece’s incomprehen- 
sible rejection of the hand of the best 
parti in the city, together with the sud- 
den and decided determination on the 
part of Tamzine to return to Lion at 
once, it must be conceded that that lady 
displayed a serene amiability—an amia- 
bility however to be accounted for by a 
suspicion that she speedily intended some 
bold flank movement to follow this timid 
retreat in the “ Ladies’ Battle.” 

To her host of friends, who were some- 
what surprised to hear of Miss Powell’s 
departure before the close of the academic 
season, Mrs. Clymer explained that it was 
with the express permission of her pro- 
fessor that she was to continue her studies 
at home: while to Tamzine, as the time 
for separation drew near, she was un- 
usually complaisant. 

“IT feel sure you are quite right to 
home now, my dear,” she would repeat in 
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a variety of expressions, adding: “You 
have had something of a trial, what, with 
your struggles with art, society, and I 
resume I may say love and marriage, 
it has been a hard season for you, but—” 

“Pray do not prognosticate, Aunt Se- 
rena,” ‘Tamzine exclaimed, spiritedly, “as 
to my final triumphs or defeats over the 
trials to which I have been exposed and 
subjected! For all your many kindnesses 
and helps towards my art‘ aspirations, I 
am truly grateful: but spare me your 
anticipations or hopeful plans for my 
future—otherwise.” 

Thus parrying any attempt toward a 
reconciliation of ideas concerning the other 
questions at issue, Tamzine bade a friendly 
good-bye to her aunt, and one bright May 
afternoon was speedily steaming home- 
ward. 

Notwithstanding the distance between 
Lion and Sylvania was but a few hours’ 
ride, the girl had not been home once 
since her departure in the autumn. She 
had made up her mind when she came 
to the city that she would not allow home 
ties or home interests to interrupt her 
studies; therefore with her work, before 
her, she had valiantly warded off all de- 
sire to return, 

It was with a glad feeling that she 
went back now. How familiar it all 
looked, she thought, as the train drew near 
the little station ; and yet somehow, it had 
a strange altered appearance as well— 
things seemed narrower, and smaller, and 
different ; or was it she who had grown and 
changed during the months of her exile? 

Hiram was there to meet her, and 
demonstrative and exultant in his delight 
at her appearance. 
“Here she is!” he cried, as they en- 
tered the little yard where father and 
mother stood bare-headed and smiling to 
welcome home their daughter. 

“ Here she is!” triumphantly, as though 
after an exciting chase for his sister he 
had finally captured her. “Here’s Tam! 
and she aint married nor nothin’.” 

“Don’t be simple, Hiram,” was the ma- 
ternal reproof, as Mrs. Powell fulded her 
daughter with immense satisfaction in her 
capacious motherly arms, while Pop 
quietly claimed his own share in these 
osculatory ceremonies. 

“It is good to see you back again, 
daughter,” he said simply ; and Tam—the 
old familiar name was pleasant to hear— 





felt that the welcome was as warm and 
earnest as though many elaborate words 
had beenspoken. Butsuch a vivid flame 
of color burned in her cheeks at Hiram’s 
words: “she aint married nor nothin’,” that 
Mrs. Powell sharply surveyed her daugh- 
ter from over her spectacles, and decided 
that Tam’s arrival would speedily be fol- 
lowed by that of some admirer. 

In that, however, the good lady was 
quite mistaken, as Miss Powell had cer- 
tainly forbidden “followers,” at least for 
the present. 

It did not require long to bring back 
the ‘old time’ look of things in the house- 
hold ; and Tam was soon picking up the 
dropped threads of her simple home life, 
almost as easily as though they had never 
slipped from her fingers—-as Hiram had 
said, “the same old Tam as ever.” 

That astute specimen of the genus boy, 
however, was limited to surface observa- 
tion only, and he knew nothing, and was 
likely to know nothing, of some depths in 
his sister’s thoughts and dreams, which 
even she herself had not fully explored or 
sounded as yet. 

Good Mrs. Powell, who had expected 
to have a rather useless young lady upon 
her hands when her daughter came home, 
was quite amazed at the housewifely turn 
which Tam’s energy suddenly displayed, 
and the wonderful amount of actual work 
which she continued to accomplish as the 
days went on. Not satisfied apparently 
with the ordinary home routine, Tamzine 
fairly hunted up things to do, and, as her 
mother expressed it, “tackled the spring 
cleaning, and knocked it off as if it had 
been an ordinary washing.” 

What was it to her that the orchard 
was pink and white with the bloom of 
May ?—that down by the brook the San- 
guinaria lifted its pearly chalice like an 
avatar of the snow—that soft and misty 
plumes of green were drooping from the 
willow, and that delicate perfumes from 
earth and blossoms were wafted on the air? 
She resolutely shut her eyes upon all this 
beauty, and resulved to pursue the practi- 
cal until her art yearnings should be sub- 
dued, if not wholly crushed out! 

What had they brought her but trouble 
and disappointment, possibly the con- 
tempt of the very ones who had flattered 
her; for her aunt’s scornful words ‘the 
idea of you supposing that you could ever 
do anything with art, beyond a mere ac- 
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ecomplishment’ was not easily forgotten. 
“They stung and they rankled.” 

“T’m afraid Tam’s got a beau,” said 
Mrs. Powell very solemnly to her de- 
cidedly better half, one day, after noticing 
her daughter’s unusual restlessness. 

“Well, mother,’ was the quiet reply, 
“That’s not very surprising, is it?” 

“Dunno as it is”—a little tartly—* but 
J ain’t in no hurry to get rid of my daugh- 
ter.” 
“Don’t think Tam is in any particular 
hurry, either,” placidly continued pater 
familias. “She is turned twenty-three 
this month. How old were you, mother? 
—nineteen, wasn’t it, when our names were 
called?” 

“Sho!” replied Mrs. Powell, not at all 
displeased with the reminiscence. “ What's 
that got to do with it, Josiah?” 

“ Why, just this, wife; you can’t blame 
your daughter for doing what her mother 
did before her.” 

“ Decidedly not—“ and I shouldn’t want 
her not to havebeaux; but I wonder what 
kind ofa man he is? Tam is close-mouthed, 
you know, and hasn’t let ona word about 
him ; shouldn’t wonder though if it was Mr. 
Hall—Hiram just swears by him, and he 
and Tam used to prowl ’round together 
considerable; ’spose they got thicker than 
ever in the city.” 

“You might say the same of Mr. Ray- 
burn,” was the reply, “but it’s my opin- 
ion that it’s neither of them. Tam isn’t 
expecting any company, is she?” 

“ Not that I’ve heard,” said Mrs. Pow- 
ell. 

“Then it will be time enough to worry 
when some one follows her from the city,” 
continued her husband. “Do you sup- 
pose that after I began to care for you, 
twenty or thirty miles would have Jain 
between us untraveled very long?” 

Mrs. Powell laughed, while a streak of 
red like that in a winter pippin came 
into the cheek from which the bloom of 
youth had long since fled. But she re- 
solved at the first convenient opportunity 
to open her batteries upon Hiram—he 
must have seen something during his stay 
in the city; she would “pump him,” as 
she expressed it, to herself. 

Hiram had become an improved boy in 
many respects. Mr. Hall’s ideas of work 
and submission to proper authority, had 

roduced quite a beneficent effect. He 
ooked upon Johnas the model of all that 


‘ 





was desirable in a man, and faithfully 
followed his advice, and tried to copy him, 

“ Did Tam see much of Mr. Hall’s folkg 
last winter, Hiram?” asked his mother 
one morning, while busy baking in the 
kitchen. She had begun the operations 
of her siege with an apple turnover, and 
as the oven sent forth fragrant promise 
of more, she felt tolerably sure of him for 
the next fifteen minutes. 

“ Pretty considerable,” came the answer 
from a mouth full of turnover. “ Not as 
much as I did, though: I tell you, Mr. 
Hall is splendid!” 

“ Did she see much of Mr. Rayburn?” 

“Lots”—after a huge bite—“ he ain't 
bad.” 

“ Hiram,” continued Mrs. Powell, care- 
fully “thimbling” the edge of a pie, “I’ve 
been wondering if Mr. Hall would be 
likely to come here this summer to see 
Tam.” 

Hiram was “on” his second turnover, 
which he now held suspended, to give 
vent to an explosion of laughter that 
caused his mother to turn round and sur 
vey him with some apprehension, the 
floured thimble in her hand, and an ob 
lique patch of white on one side of her face. 

“To see Tam!” gasped Hiram at 
length, as though the joke had been too 
much for him. “Guess Mr. Hall thinks a 
heap more of me than he does of Tam! 
She ain’t polite to him a bit, talks real 
sassy sometimes, ’cos Mr. Hall don’t like 
girls to learn painting and such things— 
I don’t either, ’cos he don’t !” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Powell, trying to 
cover her defeat skillfully, “I didn’t 
know but he might want Tam to drive 
him somewheres.” 

“Got a horse of his own,” sniffled 
Hiram ; “won’t want our old nag again; 
a beauty, too—white, and goes like the 
mischief.” 

Having expended five turnovers upon 
this valuable information, Mrs. Powell 
concluded it was time to bring her curt 
examination to a close; therefore, suddenly 
recollecting an important errand for him 
to perform, she sent Hiram on his way, 
promising more turnovers for dinner. 

Could it be Mr. Rayburn, then? she 
pondered. That it was some one she felt 
more and more convinced, for about this 
time she surprised Tam, who had never 
been given to early rising, at her needle 
at the witching hour of five a.m . 
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The work upon which she was engaged 
was a heathenish combination of red and 
green and yellow calico, in the form of a 
patchwork quilt of infinitesimal pieces ; 
the thing had been commenced in child- 
hood, and never finished. Tam always 
hated sewing, and so, in spite of maternal 
entreaties and punishments, “ 'Tam’s quilt” 
had been for years in an unfinished heap 
tucked away in the garret. 

She had found it there one day, and 
was suddenly seized with a desire to com- 
plete it. The truth of the matter was 
this: she had heard that hard work was 
the best panacea for mental trouble of 
any kind. Had not her mother told her 
once, how when the little sisters who had 
preceded her into the world had died in 
infancy, she spent “the whole terrible day 
in white-washing, and so kept from grow- 
ing mad?” And so with Tam—an insane 
fit of industry was upon her, and she re- 
solved to finish the absurd old quilt in 
time for the country fair, and enter it for 
a prize; it would be something of an ex- 
citement, and “ mother would be pleased.” 
It was foolish, of course, but things quite 
as foolish have been done under like cir- 
cumstances. 

“Looks like housekeeping,” thought 
Mrs. Powell, sagely; but she refrained 
from saying so to Tam. 

With a diligence worthy of a better 
cause, Tam worked upon her quilt until 
at last it was done—at an expenditure of 
some five hundred millions of tedious 
stitches and as many equally tedious 
moments, the thing was finally finished ; 
but the seamstress was nearly finished too! 

Close application and hard work, with 
but little fresh air, and no palatable food 
for mind or imagination, combined at 
length to mske a plainly perceptible 
change in Tamzine’s appearance: her 
mother grew anxious. Something was 
troubling Tam—what was it? She did 
not ask, but she reproached her for her 
listless manner and her slighting her 
meals, or, as she expressed it, “quar- 
relling with her victuals.” 

Tam only smiled at her mother’s remon- 
strances, and said it was the warm spring 
weather—that she should feel strong and 
have an appetite when the summer was 
over. 

“ Look here, daughter,” said her father, 
who read her more thoroughly than she 
was aware, and who had been diligently 

i. 





watching her changed face and ways since 
her return. “ Look here, you used to be 
happier when you went out more in the 
woods and fields. Give up housework 
and sewing for a while, and go to your 
painting again. You've had a rest from 
the smell of the paint, if that’s what you’ve 
been trying to get rid of; paint me some- 
thing—some little picture for myself— 
whatever pleases you best.” 

They were sitting out on the porch, on 
one of the balmy, bright evenings of early 
June—Mr. Powell contentedly smoking 
his pipe, with one arm thrown over Tam’s 
shoulder, for he liked to have her near 
him. Her face lighted up at his words, 
and she promised she would grant his re- 
quest. 

“ Right away ?” he asked. 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Will you begin to-morrow?” he urged. 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” 

A word had roused the old desire; she 
would “ give up housekeeping and sewing,” 
for she could paint! 

With the first handling of her brushes, 
back rushed the old fire and fever. All 
her resolutions and struggles against it 
had proved of no avail. She would fight 


against herself no longer; and she would | 


set herself at once to accomplish the work 
that would place her among the success- 
ful aspirants for art and fame, and win 
trom her aunt as well an acknowledgment 
of her mistake as regarded her capabilities. 
For a long time she studied her subject 
in her own mind before touching the can- 
vas. At last it came to her as in a vision 
---the picture she would paint. It was a 
scene from Tennyson’s “Princess” that 
she chose. The moment when, receiving 
the bold prince and his audacious com- 
rades, masked in their women’s clothes, 
the Princess 
“ All beauty compassed in a female form, she 
rose her height and said: 


‘When we set our hand to this great work, we 
pu*posed with ourselves never to wed.’’ 


There was a something not unlike the 
girl’s own determination that she essayed 
to put into the face and figure of the 
proud princess, as she worked patiently 
and diligently upon her canvas through 
the long hot summer days. 

She had chosen as her studio an out-of- 
door sanctum. There was a sort of inspi- 
ration in the open air, she thought; and 
in the orchard nook facing the quiet road, 
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and yet retired and unobserved, which 
John Hall had spoken of as the “very 
spot for a student,” she set up her easel 
and resolved to prove to herself and the 
world whether she was to take her place 
as a presumptuous country girl, or a re- 
cognized power among the gifted ones of 
earth. 

At first it seemed to her as though it 
would be almost a suecess: the days 
passed and brought stronger indications— 
the weeks stamped it with certainty. How 
she loved her work as it grew beneath her 
brush ; how she gloated over it in private ; 
how she all but bowed down and wor- 
shipped it, and became almost a heathen 
without knowing it. 

Her step was elastic now, and the light 
had returned to her eye; her thoughts 
were all of her picture; she was wedded 
as she believed forever to her beautiful 
art, and the marriage was a superlatively 
happy one. 

Work in the open air, however well it 
may sound, has its disadvantages; and 
one of these in the present case was the 
frequent and unwelcome supervision of 
Hiram. 

When the artist fancied herself most 
retired, a triumphant guflaw would break 
the stillness and a tree near by at hand 
would drop strange fruit in the shape of a 
boy with tow-colored hair and freckled 
face, who volunteered art criticisms of an 
exasperating nature, and tormented his 
sister almost beyond the bounds of en- 
durance. 

This was Hiram’s stvle of testifying 
his appreciation and affection, and of 
showing a proper interest in Tam’s per- 
formances—an interest that she would 
willingly have dispensed with. Little did 
she think that she would ever become not 
only resigned to Hiram’s presence on one 
of the apple-trees above her, but actually 
rejoice in it as a blessed inspiration ! 

The change came about in this way. 
It had been a close, hot day, late in Au- 
gust: but in spite of the temperature, 
when the shadows began to lengthen a 
little out under the trees, Tam was at 
work as usual. 
be good and quiet if she would allow him 
to accompany her to her out-of-door studio, 
and obtaining consent, had gleefully car- 
ried her easel and stool down to the spot. 
He had constructed a rude sort of seat for 
himself in one of the trees near by, where 


Hiram had promised to | 





a: 
he sat munching green apples and watch 
ing his sister mix colors and make the 
canvas glow with the quick inspired toug, 
of the brush. 

He had been quiet for some time, when 
suddenly he exclaimed, with a start that 
made the bough crack: 

“ Whew! Tam, just look up the road 4 
minit; there comes a runaway,” and from 
his high lookout could be seen a horse and 
vehicle making its way toward them ata 
furious speed. “It’s a white horse,” he 
cried, “and by Jiminy Tam! it’s Mr, 
Hall’s, and he can’t hold her in neither!” 
And in an instant Hiram had jumped 
down from his perch and made for the 
road, where he planted himself waving 
his hat and shouting “ Whoa!” at the top 
of his lungs. ' 

The girl's heart gave a quick throb and 
plunge at these words; and starting from 
her seat, she shaded her eyes and looked 
up the road to see a light wagon swaying 
violently from right to left as the frigh 
tened horse dashed, oh! so madly on its 
wild way. 

Was it he? Yes, it was John Halls 
pale face that with firm set lips looked 
his danger steadfastly in the face, for she 
saw that he was vainly endeavoring to 
hold in the infuriated animal. 

There was a dangerous bit of rocky 
road further on. They would be dashed 
to pieces when they reached it. Already 
the frail wheels rocked. Something must 
be done! What could she do to save 
him! 

With the rapidity of lightning these 
thoughts zigzagged through her brain; 
then, suddenly as though a flash hed 
illuminated her understanding, she turned, 
and seizing her easel, with its canvas, 
colors, and brushes, ran out on to the 
road and dashed all down before the 
runaway’s feet. 

The horse saw the figure and object, 
swerved a trifle to one side, crushing the 
obstruction beneath the wheels, but thus 
moderating his pace somewhat ; the driver 
saw his opportunity, and taking advantage 
of the movement, quickly turned the 
animal toward the fence, where in a few 
moments, at some little distance down the 
road, horse, driver, and wagon were 
at a stand-still, and save the breaking of 
one wheel, unharmed. 

Hiram was the first to rush frantically 
forward, and he insisted at once upol 
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feeling John all over, to make sure he 
was not hurt; then, as he began to inspect 
the wagon, and trembling horse, Tam 
came up pale and anxious. 

“Tt was not my intention to personate 
Mazeppa exactly when I started, even if 
I did come with the prohibited ‘ wild 
white horse,’ Miss Powell,” John began 
laughingly; but seeing Tam’s face he 
changed his tone: “I am not hurt, do not 
look so alarmed; my arms feel a little 
strained, but I am all right, I assure you.” 

“But you might have been killed, be- 
fore my very eyes,” she said in a hoarse 
tone; “oh, it was a fearful sight,” and 
she buried her eyes in her hands. 

“Hiram,” called out John, “will you 
please run on home and ask your mother 
if may have a glass of her currant wine 
when I get to the house? I think it will 
he good for you, too, Miss Powell: you 
look faint—it is a hot afternoon,” and as 
he spoke, he involuntarily put his arm 
out as though to support her swaying 
figure. 

“Will she stand? or are you goin’ to 
get in again? or shall I lead her, Mr. 
Hall?” asked Hiram from the front, 
where he was soothing the poor startled 
animal with gentle touches of his hand. 

Tam looked up quickly with such an 
anxious face that John answered, smiling: 

“Oh, the horse is quite safe now, I 
assure you; she is only trembling from 
her race. I think she must have run three 
miles; a band of music startled her. Well, 
I won't get in again; you may unfasten 
and lead her Hiram, if you please ; we will 
fullow. And don’t forget ; the wine, please.” 

They walked slowly up the road with- 
out speaking. Tam seemed in a dazed 
sort of stupor, she walked as a somnam- 
bulist might. She was bewildered, frigh- 
tened, amazed at herself. When they 
heared the spot where the heap of debris, 
which marked the break in the horse’s 
tun lay, John started and stopped. He 
saw What it was. His heart seemed to 
stop beating. Was this, this, the object 
Which had arrested his mad race? 

Tam, too, stood silently contemplating 
the utter ruin of her work. He stopped 
and gathered up a shattered bit of the 
torn canvas. 

_“ And you did this—for me?” he asked, 
ina broken, husky tone. 

“It was to save your life,” she replied. 
er words came mechanically, as though 











she was an automaton, and answered be- 
cause something compelled her to obey. 

“ This—your work—your beloved art! 
You threw this at my feet?” 

“T would do it again.” There was a 
proud ring in the low tone now. 

John Hall came closer still, and looked 
searchingly into the pale face beside him. 

“Tamzine,” he said, “what does this 
mean? Do not deceive me. You know 
that I love you. Dare I believe—” and 
he broke down, overcome with tbe power- 
ful emotion that completely mastered him. 

The girl lifted up her face now. It 
was colorless. She stood for a moment as 
bewildered and breathless as Galatea in 
her hour of awakening. 

“You may believe,” she began, timidly, 
then as the swift hot blood dyed her face, 
she went on, pointing to the pile of ruins 
before them, “this, is—Galatea to Pyg- 
malion !” 

It savored somewhat of the prosaic, cer- 
tainly, this wooing and winning out on 
the dusty highway, with the bright Au- 
gust afternoon sun pouring its rays down 
upon them. 

“My poor princess,” said he, tenderly, 
looking with a pitying expression from 
the canvas to Tam; then, with a deeper 
meaning underlying his words : 

“Lay thy sweet hands in mine, and 
trust to me.” 

Her voice trembled a little, but she 
gave him both her hands, as she answered 
in the proud princess’ own words: 

‘“‘T strove against the stream, and all in vain, 

Let the great river take me to the main, 
For at a touch, I yield!” 

And he, looking down into her eyes, 
saw there the happy “light that never 
was on sea nor land,” and felt satisfied. 

Then, 


“On her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old.” 





CHarterR XVI. 
FINIS, 

Mrs. Ray-Clymer was surprised, to say 
the least, when, not long after Tamzine’s 
departure, the news of her niece’s engage- 
ment and speedily-approaching marriage 

to John Hall was made known to her. 
“TI really. did not give the girl credit 
for so much head,” soliloquized the aston- 
isded lady, laying down the letter which 
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Mr. Powell had written his sister relative 
to the change about to be made in their 
family. “She certainly played a better 
game than I thought her capable of play- 
ing; she only discarded the king to take 
up the jack. For”—with a smile of con- 
tempt—* John Hall, as editor, poet, nov- 
elist, is certainly master of no trade. He 
is a bon parti, however, good family, posi- 
tion, and all that, and I actually have 
trembled lest Tamzine should throw her- 
self away on some poor, penniless, name- 
less artist; but she has played her cards 
very prettily. I should have preferred 
diamonds, to be sure; but, at her age, 
maybe even I would have been foolish 
enough to “make it hearts.” Poor Mr. 
Blur, how chagrined he will feel! I must 
break the news to him carefully; but, 
being middle-aged, and possessing com- 
mon sense, [ dare say he will not trouble 
himself Jong over the disappointment. 
He can get some one equally as handsome 
as Tamzine, who will, no doubt, be not 
only willing but eager to wear his ‘silk 
attire an’ siller hae to spare.’” 

The announcement of her niece’s ap- 
proaching marriage to Mr. Hall was made 
by Mrs. Ray-Clymer to her dear five hun- 
dred friends with grace and graciousness. 
Simon Blur heard it from her lips one 
evening, with a stolid. half-heroic calm. 

“T hope Miss Powell will be happy,” 
he said ; then went on talking of the new 
river road out at the park. In spite of 
the deep interest evinced by all of his lady 
friends, however, in this “new road,” 
which was Mr. Blur’s hobby, as well as 
their equally deep interest in his hand- 
some carriage and span, which he drove 
over the road every day, Mr. Blur con- 
tinued to take his drives solitary and alone. 

Young hearts are light, and may be 
caught in the rebound, but there is no 
elasticity in the heart of three-score ; and 
when a man of Simon Blur’s age, temper- 
ament, and habits, sets his affections upon 
au woman, and is rejected or repulsed, for 
him there can be no balm in Gilead. 

In the little home in West Sylvania, 
the letter from John and Tamzine, hope- 
ful and confident in its bright, happy tone, 
was read with a wide difference of feeling 
by the two women to whom it was written. 

“And this means, of course, that we 
must go,” said Mrs. Beaumont, laying the 
missive down upon the breakfast tray, and 
looking very much distressed. 





“Tt means that they are both very happy 
in their love. I wish them God speed ip 
their new life,” replied Grace, soberly, 
leaving the table and walking over to 
ward the window. 

“But, do you not see, Grace, that we 
shall have to ‘speed,’ too, on our way?” 
continued Mrs. Beaumont, taking up the 
letter once more and reading some pas 
sages over, “I have nothing to say against 
Miss Powell, on the contrary, I cordially 
approve of her in many respects ; and very 
nice and becoming it is in her to say that 
the fami:y must not be broken up on her 
account, and that we are to go on just 
the same as ever; but, nevertheless, no 
house was ever large enough for three 
women holding the relations to one an 
other that we shall! Oh dear, why 
couldn’t John” — 

Grace turned quickly. “ Auntie,” said 
she, quickly and decidedly ; “ John is goi 
to do the very best thing in the coll 
that he could do—marry the woman he 
loves. “And now,” she continued mor 
gayly, “let me unfold to you the nicest 
little plan you ever heard of,” and she 
stooped and kissed the old lady’s anxious 
troubled face, and took in both of hen 
the pretty white hands that were crump 
ling up Tamzine’s glad letter. “ Listen 
Why should we not go to Europe?” 

“Go to Europe!” wildly echoed Mr 
Beaumont. 

“ Yes, auntie,” Grace went on hurriedly, 
“T have been thinking out all the ways 
and means for some time—I only wanted 
to see things quite clearly before propor 
ing it to you; and Mr. Rayburn is oon 
over some evening soon to talk it 
over, and show you how nively and reas 
onably we can manage it.” 

“Ts Mr. Rayburn going too?” asked Mrs 
Beaumont, with a fresh new light daw 
ing in her active, match-making mind. 

“Not at present, that I know of; but 
that need not prevent us from going. Two 
ladies can get along admirably in sueh 4 
trip, and I do not see why we cannot ty 
it together.” 

Mrs. Beaumont did not see either; and 
indeed, she took so kindly to the pre 
posal, that when Guy Rayburn cam@ 
that very evening, to show his letter from 
John, announcing the engagement, he 
found the old lady quite ready and eager 
to talk Europe to any extent. 

This tour had been one of Grace Hall’s 
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most cherished dreams for years; it had 
been something she thought like wishing 
for the moon; but a sudden rise in the 
stock market had converted her aunt’s and 
her own small fortune into greater ones, 
and now, in lieu perhaps of another dream 
she had dared hope might be fulfilled, 
but which was dispelled forever, this one 
assumed the prospect of realization. 

“This is very unselfish and heroic of 
me, ladies, and rather foolish besides,” 
cried Guy, suddenly, throwing down his 
pencil and map of plans made out for 
their journey. 

Grace looked up curiously. 

“Why should I help demolish the one 
home in which I enjoyed spending what 
would otherwise be very lonely hours?” 
he continued, putting his hands in his 
pockets and scowling at things generally. 

“But you are not demolishing the 
sunny home,” laughed Grace. “It will 
be more sunny and bright than ever, with 
Tamzine here as mistress.” 

“T shail not want to come,” returned 
Guy, moodily. 

“ How dependent men are upon women 
fora home!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, 
eveing the dull face of Guy askance. 
“You should find one to make yours, Mr. 
Rayburn. Where is my ice-wool, Grace? 
I do not see it anywhere; I believe Gyp 
ran off with the ball. Excuse me a 
moment, while I go search for him,” and 
Mrs. Beaumont hurried out of the room. 

Guy continued to sit silent and in deep 
meditation for some time. Grace was 
deep in Appleton’s guide book. Suddenly 
Guy rose, and stood beside her chair, his 
face behind her. 


“Grace,” said he, hurriedly, and in a 


husky voice; “Grace, can you not pity a 
weary, home-sick man—one who looks up 
to you as the incarnation of all home 
sweetness, all womanly loveliness.” 

He paused, and bent lower over the 
still bended head before him. 

“ Grace, can you”—he began again, but 
she put up a warning hand. 

“T can pity no one but myself just 
now,” said she, in a voice that sounded 
a little harsh for hers; “do not ask me 
anything; I have no thought at present, 
but Europe.” 

He had not been wise to speak in such 
akey at such a time. He saw it now, 
and refrained from saying more, but he 
watched Grace closely the rest of the 





evening, and before he left the house, he 
decided that the claims of art would call 
him abroad at no very distant day. 

Sympathy, tenderer and more gently 
consoling than pity, may too claim rela- 
tionship with love; for the sight of a 
wounded heart ofttimes rouses an aching 
one from its sad lethargy, to a happy 
awakening. 

It was late when Mr. Rayburn bade 
the ladies good night, for besides the talk- 
ing over of John’s “sudden departure,” 
there was much to be asked and answered 
concerning the sudden leave-takings of 
Grace and her aunt, who had firmly made 
up their minds to start on their tour im- 
mediately after the wedding. 

“ Really,” cried Grace, laughingly, as 
she gathered up the pile of papers upon 
which Guy had mapped out their journey, 
“instead of two strong-minded American 
women, one would fancy you planned this 
journey for two ignorant young girls: 
we cannot go astray. You seem to have 
wound us up, and warranted us to ‘go’ 
for a year.” 

“For fear you might run down, how- 
ever, perhaps I will run over to see to 
you in the meantime,” answered Guy. 

“ Really, have you any such thought?” 
said Grace, looking pleased. 

“Really, I have,” he answered, as he 
walked slowly down to the gate. 

Mrs. Beaumont, standing in the door- 
way, smiled at the pretty tableau in the 
moonlight, and laid some strong founda- 
tion stones for the new castle in the air 
which she straightway erected upon the 
ruins of one now utterly demolished. 

Upon his return to his lonely quarters 
that night, Guy Rayburn sat long in deep 
meditation before the picture of the Cor- 
naro. 

What disposition should he make of the 
picture? He could not take Simon 
Blur’s offer for it. He was not willing to 
sell the counterfeit presentiment of the 
woman he had loved to the man of green- 
backs. John Hall had asked to purchase 
the picture, but he as well had received a 
none too gracious refusal; once he had 
even raised a destroying brush to blot out 
the face whose proud lips he knew, caress 
of his might never touch; but something 
had staved his hand. 

What should he do with this imperial 
queen who troubled his peace? Should 
the woman who loved him not, still smile 
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upon him from the canvas and mock his 
life with her pictured loveliness? As he 
sat there in the still watches of the night, 
his brain teeming with a thousand 
thoughts, a shadowy vision of the possible 
wife of the future arose before him—the 
household fairy “not too good, for human 
natures daily food.” Like a half-finished 
sketch of Grace Hall was the vision, and 
not at all like the royal creature before 
him. He smiled at his imagination, and 
as he smiled he decided the fate of the 
picture. It should go to Mrs. John Hall 
as a wedding gift. 


“What a very kind letter from Mr. 
Rayburn,” said John Hall’s fiancee, 
brightly, one morning, laying down the 
note her lover had brought her from the 
city in one of his frequent drives down to 
Lion to spend the last of the happy days of 
their brief courtship. “ And such a heauti- 
ful wedding present he has made us, do you 
know ?” she asked, looking up in his face. 

“Indeed? No, I am not aware of the 
extent of his generosity; what does Mr. 
Rayburn contribute, may I ask, toward 
our needs? Wedding presents always 
seem to me a sort of'taking it for granted 
that the parties about to unite their for- 
tunes are paupers.” 

“It is his painting of Catharine Cor- 
naro,” said Tamzine, softly. “He says 
he will keep it in his studio until—he 
can send it where it is to remain.” 

There were tears in the downcast eyes 
just then, tears for her own vanished art- 
dreams, as well as for Guy’s little disap- 
pointment in her, in all ways. John, too, 
was softened. 

“It is a noble, handsome thing of 
Guy,” he said, warmly; “and he felt that 
it would please me to be the sole possessor 
of my wite’s portrait.” 

Hiram appeared just here, shouting out 
at the top of his lungs: 

“More wedding things, Tam! Golly, 
how they do pour in! ‘This is awful little 
though.” handing her a very small parcel 
and letter which he had brought trom the 
office. 

“ Diamonds, at least,” laughed John, 
“judging from the lack of size—open 
quick, I am all curiosity.” 

So evidently was Hiram, who stood 
open-eyed and mouthed, impatiently and 
eagerly watching his sister as she opened 
first the letter and then the package. 





She first turned red, then grew pale, and 
glanced undecidedly at John, while Hiram 
seized a diminutive silver salt-spoon from 
the tiny box and held it up in derision. 

“The folks that sent that didn’t hurt 
themselves,” he remarked, “it’s about the 
nearest to nothing, of anything that’s 
come yet!” 

Tamzine held out the letter without a 
word, and John read a sort of diploma to 
the effect that Miss Tamzine Matilda 
Merryweather Powell had entered a patch- 
work quilt for competition at the county 
fair, and said quilt had been awarded the 
second prize, of a silver salt-spoon. The 
workmanship and patience of the fair 
seamstress were also duly commended, and 
altogether the diploma, if such it might 
be called, appeared a very creditable one. 

Tamzine’s lip quivered as she thought 
of her ambitious dreams culminating in 
this—of her brave and strong resolves to 
make the name that struck a stranger so 
ludicrously, famous at last by the picture 
that was to carry off the prize from all 
competitors; and, now, she would be 
known as the winner of a silver salt-spoon 
from a county fair—for patchwork, that 
refuge of the helpless and imbecile! 
Well, this was womanly enough, at least, 
she sighed deeply. 

The laughing eyes turned upon her 
compelled her gaze, and she found herself 
smiling through her tears, as she met the 
kindly, tender look of her lover. 

“What would you?” he whispered, as 
Hiram whistled himself offin disgust, 
“what would you? If we paint our chef 
d’ceuvres to throw beneath horses’ feet, 
must we not come down to patchwork* 
quilts for our prizes?” 

“You always did have luck, Tam,” 
said Mrs. Powell, hurrying in to inspect 
the last arrival of gifts, and carefully ex- 
amining the salt-spoon. “You've found 
four-leaved clovers enough, first and last, 
to make a pasture, and now you must get 
this prize that I’m sure you never looked 
for; more than your mother or grand- 
mother, or great-grandmother ever did 
before. It’s my opinion, after all, that 


you’d better stick to sewing.” 
“Ts it yours?” asked Tamzine, turning 
to John, as her mother carried off the 
prize triumphantly. 
“Tt might be well to try and earn the 
fellow to that,” returned John quizically. 
“Two salt-spoons I believe are considered 
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desirable in a family, but”—seeing that 
she did not like to be teazed further— 
“but now that we are talking of wedding 
gifts, Tamzine, did you not promise me 
one, a long time ago?” 

Tamzine opened her eyes very wide for 
answer. 

“It strikes me you did,” continued John, 
gravely. “You said you would write me 
an epithalamium; do you not recollect?” 

A warm flush dyed the girl’s face, as 
she remembered her laughing words, and 
thought how far it was from her dreams 
then, that his wedding-song should be hers 
as well. 

“ Will you write it?” he persisted. 

“T will give you something I have writ- 
ten, although it is not exactly an epithal- 
amium,” she answered, smiling and blush- 
ing. “See, will this answer for your wed- 
ding gift?” and she took a little paper from 
her portfolio and handed him, and he read: 

REVELATION. 
Within my bosom’s quiet rise and fall 

There lay a tiny thing I called “my heart.” 
It knew but dumbly Life’s siveet pain and smart, 

Or even joy; it beat, and that was all. 

But ah, one day a voice spake; then it thrilled 

And trembled with a feeling strange and new, 
And with a rapture stronger, fuller grew 

Until it all my being stirred and filled. 

Then, suddenly, as on a summer’s night 

There flashes oft a dazzling, glorious light, 
Illuminating all below, above— 

In one swift instant on my heart and brain 
There fell such splendor as did quick contain 

The revelation of a perfect love! 


If Mrs. Powell and Pop were pleased at 
the giving up “for good” of their daugh- 
ter into the hands of John Hall, as much 
cannot be said for Hiram. That youth 
had been an inconsolable and blighted 
being ever since he had been informed 
that John was to marry Tamzine. That 
Mr. Hall, his Mr. Hall, should be made 
over body and soul to Tam, “to boss 
round,” as he expressed, and “ follow after 
her like a small dog,” seemed “too much 
for a feller to stand ;” and he felt like Mr. 
Pickwick in his memorable horse dilemma, 
that “it was a horrid dream!” The idea, 
too, of his being de trop, when he came 
down to Lion, was a difficult one to com- 
“wyemed and worthy Mrs. Powell, with 

er womanly and maternal sympathy for 
her daughter, was often at her wit’s end 
to know what to do with her son. 

“You said you’d be my brother,” said 
he reproachfully to John one day, “and 
tow you’ve gone and taken up with Tam.” 

VoL. evitt.—38. 








“Well,” rejoined John, with the happy 
smile of a satisfied lover, “and what is 
that, I should like to know, but being 
your brother ?” 

“Humph,” returned the boy, with a 
snort of contempt: “Great bein’ m 
brother, aint it? ’cos you can’t help it! 
meant bein’ my brother, cos you wanted to!” 

John laughed at this sharply-defined 
distinction, and was obliged to admit the 
logic of it. His young relative elect was 
viewing things with a critic’s eye, and was 
not disposed to be blinded. 

“Only a girl, too!” continued Hiram, 
kicking his bare heels against the fence 
where they were seated, and speaking 
with a deep sense of injury. “Only a 
girl, and she hollers at toads and things; 
I wouldn’t want to marry her, and have 
her always botherin’ round.” 

The speaker suddenly found himself 

lifted by the collar at this juncture, and 
landed in a haystack, and before he could 
recover himself to return the uncere- 
monious compliment, he saw John Hall 
vault the fence and go off in pursuit of a 
certain white dress, with Tam inside, that 
was flitting along the road. 
- After the quiet little wedding down at 
Lion was over, and Mrs. Beaumont and 
Grace had sailed for Europe, to be fol- 
lowed a few months later by Guy Ray- 
burn, John Hall brought his wife back 
from their little tour eastward, and took 
her to their home in West Sylvania. 

The house had been newly furnished in 
accordance with his fastidious taste, and 
it was with a pardonable pride that he 
introduced the pretty home he had made 
to its new mistress. He reserved for the 
last a bright sunny room fronting south, 
to show her. It was admirably lighted, 
and contained besides, well-filled book- 
shelves and a furnished writing-table, an 
easel, with brushes, paints, and every con- 
venience pertaining to her beloved art. 

“T shall always knock at this door,” 
he said, with a smile, looking down at his 
wife’s trembling surprise; “This is where 
my goddess shall hold her court.” 

Tamzine lifted up eyes and lips, tremu- 
lous with tears. 

“John,” she whispered softly, with her 
head on his shoulder, “I believe that 1 
am very much of a woman after all. I 
love you, and I am content.” 

Eiia RopMaNn CHURCH AND. 
AvueusTA DE BuBNA. 
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ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 


“Don’t, don’t, Mrs. Mousetrap; you 
make me feel bad. I shall go right away 
from here to-morrow, if my being here 
makes you feel unhappy. Come, don’t 
crv,” 


“Then I’ll try to control my emotions, 
if it makes you talk of going away; that 
would make me more wretched still,” 
she murmured, taking down her hands 
and her little bit of a handkerchief, and 
smiling at me as sweet and mournful as 
Patience on a monument. “Pardon me, 
Mr. Beanpole, for betraying so much of 
my soul’s concealed feelings to you. It 
was with far other intentions I begun the 
subject. I was going to tell you that I 
might be induced to become a partner in 
your store—at least to loan you a little 
more capital. I have money at interest. 
I have no doubt it would bring me as 
much if lent to you. And I have such 
confidence in your integrity, that I know 
of no person to whom I would more 
willingly intrust it. Though money is 
comparatively worthless to me, I know 
that I ought to consider the welfare of 
my child, and keep it where it will be 
secure to her in case of any accident to 
me. To be sure, I had thought of keep- 
ing my portion of my husband’s property, 
to bestow upon some one whom I[ might 
find who answered to the yearning of my 
imagination; some one like—like—ah, I 
dare not say who. That dream has now 
expired.” 

As I said before, it has always been a 
mystery to me how I made such a fool of 
myself that night; but Kitty, and a little 
house, and a small store, began to fade 
into the dim distance. To have a beauti- 
ful and elegant city woman, dressed to 
fits and rich as gold, a-offering her hand 
and heart right out, as it were, and plenty 
of money with it, confused me, [ was 
dizzy; but I did not commit myself just 
then. 

“Shall we play another game?” says I, 
to turn the subject. 

“ Ah, yes, though I’m eertain you'll win 
it. You already play better than I do. 
Let’s play for a wager this time. What 
do you say?” 

“I don’t make a practice of betting,” 
says I, “ butt, seeing it’s you, I don’t care.” 


(572) 





“Oh, this isn’t betting; it’s just a tri- 
fling wager to make it interesting. Let 
me see—you’ve got a ring on your little 
finger; I’d like that, just because yor 
have worn it. Will you stake that against 
—against—” 

She put her elbows on the table, and 
pursed up her mouth so as to say as plain 
as words— 

“A kiss?” 

I said it before I really meant to. The 
fact is, I hardly knew whether it was me 
or she who said it. “La, Mr. Beanpole,” 
says she, “I never made such a bet in 
my life. O dear, well, for you; oh, I’m 
so afraid you'll win!” 

I didn’t feel altogether pleasant durin 
that game. Whether I won or lost, 
should be in a predicament. That ring 
was Kitty’s; she put it on my finger her- 
self the night we were engaged ; I would’nt 
lose it for the world; and yet I was sure 
I didn’t want to kiss Mrs. Mousetrap. 

“La, Mr. Beanpole, I’ve lost! Ob 
dear, what shall I do? Oh, I’m so sorry 
I made such a bet! 

She did't look a bit sorry, but I took 
her at her word. 

“You needn’t feel bad,” says I. “I 
sha’n’t claim the wager.” 

“What a man you are, Mr. Beanpole! 
But I think it’s wrong not to pay one’s 
debts, don’t you ?” 

“Tf you think so, you can pay yours,” 
said I, like a goose, not knowing how to 
get out of it. Wall, she got up and come 
round, and turned up my chin with her 

little hand and kissed me smack on the 
mouth. I didn’t help her a bit, I declare 
I didn’t. Then she run back and se 
down, laughing and sassy, and fixing the 
men for another game. She began again 
to talk about my store and about going 
in as partner; and what she said or what 
I said, or how she came to take my prom 
ise to take her as a partner for life, | 
don’t understand now, no better than I 
did then. All I know is that, as we wat 
talking the matter over and as sheld 
agreed to put in an equal amount with 
myself, all of a sudden she fell on my 
shoulder, put her arms about my neck, 
and began to sob how happy she was 
what a good wife she’d make me, and how 
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she’d loved me from the first minit she’d 
sot eyes on me. 

When I tried to explain to her what a 
mistake she’d made, she’d just listen to 
nothing, only to take everything for 
grented, and before I could collect my 
missing wits, she got up and said: 

“ And, now it’s all settled, dear ’Bijah, 
I won’t keep you up any later. Some 
of the boarders will be coming in and 
seeing my emotion. Good-night, my 
darling, and, since you're going home 
in two or three weeks, I suppose, of course 
you'll wish to take your bride with you? 

shall try and get ready, if the notice is 
short. Good-night, ’Bijah.” 

You’d better believe I didn’t sleep 
much that night. I tossed about like 
pop-corn on a hot griddle. Id got into 
a pretty scrape. If I’d told this rich 
widow she’d misunderstood me, that I 
hadn’t engaged to marry her, and wouldn’t 
do it nohow, then I’d break her heart, 
and mortify her awfully, too, with all 
those kisses thrown away; and if I took 
her home, and set up a big store, and 
flourished around Beanville with my city 
wife and her money, then I’d_ break 
Kitty’s heart; so there I was! However, 
by daylight ’d made up my mind I'd 
stick to Kitty, and get out of the scrape 
with the widow the best way I could. I 
came down late to breakfast, looking like 
asheep. I kind of thought the boarders 
looked as if they expected fun. As I 
came in and took my seat, I looked across 
to the widow sort of ’shamed, and said: 
“Good-morning.” She was beaming with 


smiles, and nudging that terrible child of | 


hers, whose mouth was full of griddle- 
cakes and molasses; she says in the hear- 
ing of the whole table: 

“Go around and kiss Mr. Beanpole, 
Arabella, my sweet. He'll be your papa 
in a couple of weeks, and you must learn 
to love him. Go and kiss him.” 

I didn’t know whether I was going 
down through the floor into the cellar or 
through the ceiling into the garret. Right 
there, before all them boarders! I wanted 
to get uP, throw the butter-plate in her 
face, kick the table over, break through 
the front door, and take the next train 
for Beanville; but I sat there like a fool. 

“T sha’n’t kiss him,” whispered Miss 
Arabella. “I dén’t want him for my 
papa. He’s green, and you know it, for 
{ heard you say so yesterday.” 





“You’re right there,” said I, getting 
my dander up as the table began to tit- 
ter. “I’m green—greener’n grass—there’s 
no doubt about that!” 

_ “Vd rather beas green as this,” said Mrs. 

Mousetrap, holding up some water-cresses 
in her fingers, “than to be as wise as some 
people; they know too much. I like you 
all the better for it, my dear.” and she 
glanced maliciously across at the young 
man at my elbow. 

“Green certainly is not one of your 
colors, ma’am,” replies he politely. 

She beat all the women ever I see for 
getting out of a scrape. She actually 
kept on until she made it appear that 
she’d only been paying me a high com- 
pliment when she called me green; as for 
whether Seraphina Arabella kissed me or 
not, she didn’t care; she’d done what she 
intended, which was to let the public 
know she’d caught me, so that I needn’t 
attempt to get away from her. I never 
said nothing the rest of the meal. I made 
a pretense of swallowing a few victuals, 
and rose before any of the rest, and went 
up to my room. I locked the door for 
fear Mrs. Mousetrap, now that she con- 
sidered us engaged, might take the liberty 
to make some excuse to come in. I sot 
down on the edge of the bed, and buried 
my face in my hands. I was full as mis- 
erable, or more so, as the time I lost my 


. money to the St. Nicholas: I felt as if it 


was “out of the frying pan into the fire,” 
I thought more of Kitty than any one 
else—how she would feel to see me coming 
back to Beanville with a wife. I thought, 
too, of Arabella; of her calling me father, 
of taking her along with us to our house, 
for mother to wait on, and put up with all 
her sass. I thought of Kitty pining away, 
losing all her fun and good spirits, per- 
haps going into a decline, and dying, and 
being buried in about a year of a broken 
heart. It all riz up before me how she'd 
be lookin’ out of the window when she 
expected me back, ready to fly down the 
lane to meet me, with her thoughts full of 
love and the pink calico and white mull 
I’d promised her. It was dreadful! I 
darsn’t think of it very long; a lump 
came up in my throat, and I pulled my 
hair so hard that nigh onto twenty or 
thirty hairs came out in my hand. T do 
believe that if it hadn’t been so slippery 
with the oil I’d been laying onto it, a 
hull handful would have come out by the 
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roots. Just as I'd about made up my 
mind to face the widow down in a lie and 
give her the mitten before the hull house, 
su’thin’ come a tappin’ at my door very 
soft. I felt as about as oneasy as the fel- 
low did that wrote that “Raven,” only I 
didn’t do as he did, holler out and ask 
what in thunder it was; I knew without 
inquirin’, and I kept as still as a mouse. 
The tappin’ grew a little louder, and then 
a voice whispered through the key-hole: 

“I’m going out, my precious, to pur- 
chase the wedding-dress. What shall it 
be—lutestring or moire antique? 1 shall 
like whatever my darling likes.” 

I kept as still as a treed woodchuck. 

“Won't my dear ’Bijah go out with 
me and pick out the piece? 

The voice was awful coaxing, but I 
held on to the bedpost and kept mum. 
If she peeked through the keyhole, which 
I s’pose she did, she must have seen me 
setting on the edge of the bed, and look- 
ing obstinate. Whether she did or not, 
she purtended she didn't, saving: 

“He must have gone down to buy his 
go I suppose he feels in a hurry now. 

was going to give him a check on my 
banker. It’s a pity he’s gone!” 

A check on her banker! Wall, wall, 
there ain’t a trouble in the world that 
hasn’t an alleviatin’ plaster to put on it. 
I began to think I’d been a little sulky 


not to answer her. I was just going to, 


onlock the door and call after her, when 
my eyes fell on a package laying in my 
open trunk; it was the white muslin I’d 
bought for Kitty. I took it out and 
looked at the little bundle, wishing all 
the time that I knew how large a check 
the widow had been on the point of pre- 
senting tome. One minute I'd see in my 
mind’s eye Kitty, with the mull on, 
tucked to the waist, a wreath of white 
roses on her head, and a white veil a 
flowing about her lovely form; the next, 
the widow would rise up before me, with 
little wrinkles around her eyes, and Sera- 
phina a hanging onto her skirt making 
faces at me, holding out a bag of gold in 
one hand, and a check on the bank in 
the other. I don’t know which would 
have got the best of it, if the landlad 

hadn’t come to the door and knocked. I 
let on not to hear till she spoke out and 
said it was she, and she’d like to speak to 
me a minute if I wasn’t too busy; so I 
unlocked the door and asked her in, and 





she hemmed and colored up, and got so 
embarrassed that I began to feel queer. 

“Mr. Beanpole, I’ve come to ask you 
as a friend,” said she, “to ask you if 
you’re really engaged to marry Mrs, 
Mousetrap. Because I can’t abide to see 
you taken in by that woman, if she is a 
boarder of mine; for you’re young and 
away from home, and I’ve taken a fancy 
to you. She’s too old for you, and in no 
ways suitable, and that young one of hers 
is awful. She tries to catch everybody 
that comes to this house; but I hope she 
hasn’t caught you, sir.” 

“Wall, really, ma’am,” says I, blush- 
ing like a beet, “I don’t know now how 
it all came about, any more than you do 
this minute. She was a saying she had 
some capital to invest, and inquiring 
around if I didn’t want a partner in my 
new store; and all to once she jumped up 
and kissed me, and said she’d be ready 
whenever I was, and went on exactly as 
it I'd popped the question. I am sure I 
didn’t mean to do it, if I did; and I’ve 
been a setting here thinking it over, try- 
ing to make out how it all came about, 
and what’s to be done.” 

“How much capital did she pretend 
she had?” 

“She said she’d put in an equal share 
with me, and she talked as if she was 
worth twenty or thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Well, I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings—your’re young and good-looking, 
Mr. Beanpole—but if she was really worth 
as much as that, do you suppose she’d a 
been trying ten years to get married, and 
not made out? She ain’t worth five hun- 
dred, except an annual income that just 
pays her board, and that goes to her 
daughter if the mother gets married, 
She’s an awful temper besides. I wouldn't 
have told you, but somehow I’ve taken a 
fancy to you, and I can’t bear to see you 
imposed upon.” 

“T’m a thousand times obliged to you, 
ma’am,” says I. “I’m sure | hadn't the 
least idea of wanting anybody in New 
York, for I’m engaged to hum to the pret 
tiest girl in Beanville. I don’t know how 
the widow come to make such a mistake. 
We was talkin’ about.a store partnersiip. 

“She made a mistake a-purpose, Mr. 
Beanpole; she’s up to such tricks. Now 
you be bold, and treat her as you ought 
to. Don’t you be seart into doin’ what'll 
make you miserable for life.” 
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“Qh, dear, I’m afraid she’ll sue me for 
breach of promise. I wish I’d never come 
to York. I'll send pa next time.” 

“No, she won’t sue you; she knows it 
will spoil her future prospects; besides, the 
court wouldn’t give judgment against a 
man for not marryin’ a woman old enough 
to be his mother. Don’t you be fright- 
ened: I say we'll all take your part.” 

“Tm everlastingly obliged to you, 
ma’am, and I'll be sure not to forget the 
lamb and green peas when I get home, 
and I’ll always be sure to stop to your 
house when I come to New York.” 

“T hope you'll bring that pretty wife 
along next time as a purtector,” says she, 
smilingly, as she went out. 

I felt as mean as skim-milk to think 
how easy I’d been took in by a sharp 
woman; not that I ever had asked her tu 
have me, for I hadn’t, but I’d come nigh 
to let her have her way about it. I felt 
as if I should be ashamed to look Kitty 
in the face when I got home. It wasn’t 
very comfortable to feel ashamed, so I 
took refuge in getting mad. The more I 
thought about it the madder and madder 
I got. As I said, I ain’t half as bashful 
as I am green. 
up, I can take my own part. There ain’t 
any young man in Beanville who dares to 
play tricks on me. I did a lot of work 
that day; bought most all my dry-goods, 
and was so short and jerky about it, the 
merchants set me down for knowin’ a 
good deal more’n I really did; in conse- 
quence of which I wasn’t fooled half as 
much as J should have been. [ was grit- 
tin’ my teeth all day over the widow. 
I’ve reckoned since that she saved me 
about three hundred dollars that would 
have been cheated out of me if I hadn’t 
been so riley in my temper—which I 

ought to set down to her credit. Wall, I 
got back in good time for supper, brushed 
my hair, and put considerable “ kiss me 
quick” on my pocket-handkerchief; I 
didn’t go down to the setting-room, staid 
clus’ till the bell rung, and went down to 
the dining-room as bright and smiling 2s 
a camphene lamp before it busts. Mrs. 
Mousetrap must have been on the watch, 
for she didn’t make her debut until after 


_ I was seated; then she sailed in, lookin’ 


like a full-rigged schooner with her ruf- 
fles and crinoline, and bears down upon 
me with a bundle in her hand. 

“Ah, dear ’Bijah, you got home first? 


When I get my dander | 





Such a time as I’ve had, trying to make up 
my mind; there’s so many pretty things. 
I’ve looked at half the bridal silks in town. 
But I made my selection at last. See, 
isn’t it a beauty? Tell me how you like 
it, ladies und gentlemen. Tell me how 
you like it, dear. I hope it’ll please you; 
a bride had rather look pretty to her 
husband than any one else.” 

She unrolled a handsome piece of white 
watered silk ; everybody stopped eatin’ to 
look at it. 

“Say, ’Bijah, how do you like it?” says 
she, sweetly, putting one hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Tf it’s your taste and your husband’s,” 
says I, lookin’ her right in the eye, “it’s 
nothing to me. Tastes differ. My girl 
told me to get her a white Swiss mull for 
her wedding-frock, and I’ve doneso. T’ll 
show it to the ladies some day, and let 
‘em see if it’s a suitable piece. Kitty’s 
particular, and I should hate to disap- 
point her.” 

“What are you talking about?” says 
she, a little sharp. 

“T was talking about Kitty, the ‘girl I 
left behind me,’ that ’m engaged to 
marry first of next October. I said I’d 
bought the wedding-frock, Mrs. Mouse- 
trap: would you like to see it?” 

“And don’t you intend to fulfill the 
engagement you’ve made with me? Are 
you going to go and back out, after I’ve 
went and spent thirty dollars for the silk ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” says I 
coolly, “you tried to engage yourself to 
me, but I wouldn’t have you; no, ma’am, 
I’m engaged, thank you.” 

The table began to titter and laugh. 

“Oh, you perfidious villian! oh, you 
heartless monster, going about like a— 
like a—like a—” she was so mad she 
choked up for a minute. 

“ Wolf in sheep’s clothing,” I put in 
meekly. “I make no doubt you took me 
for a sheep, ma’am, but you didn’t pull 
the wool over my eyes.” 

“You shan’t get out of it, so you shan’t, 
I say!” she screamed. “I’ve got all 
these people for witnesses. If we ain't 
engaged, why didn’t you deny it this 
morning? I'll have you in court. I'll 
sue you for breach of promise.” 

“Go ahead, old lady,” says I, beginnin 
to eat my dinner. “It’s the only kin 
of courting you’ll ever get.” 

To be continued. 








ART NOTES. 





Although J. McNeill Whistler is an 
American by birth, and as such might be 
the proudly-elected representative of our 
artistic possibilities, it is a curious fact that 
he is much better known in England than 
he is in this country. The recent exhibi- 
tion of his celebrated etchings—the “ Ar- 
rangement in White and Yellow,” the 
“Symphony in Blue and Silver,” the 
“Nocturne in Grey,” etc., etc.—was to 
many his letter of introduction. The 
popular notion about him was that he was 
something of an artistic crank. Ruskin 
disapproved of him, and Ruskin’s word is 
gospel with certain simple-minded folks 
who cannot call their opinions their own. 
But actual acquaintance with Mr. Whist- 
ler’s work, has produced something of a 
revolution in his favor, and there are 
many who will concede him the palm of 
greatness, though they cannot appreciate 
him, just as all the world bows before Beet- 
hoven, though but a moiety of it hears 
anything in his music but an erratic kind 
of concord. There is something to wonder 
at in the bold sweep of the artist’s pencil. 
His work is not the elaboration of skill 
that stands the test of the microscope. 
It is a wonderful collation of lines, so true 
and comprehensive that the whole picture 
seems to perpetuate in itself something of 
the spirit and élan with which it was 
brought forth. Many of the pictures ex- 
hibited were mere sketches, though some 
critics have been unfair enough to treat 
them as finished pieces. It is only when 
viewed from the standpoint of an un- 
studied essay that the whole of their 
wonderful merit comes out. The simplic- 
ity of Mr. Whistler’s methods passes the 
comprehension of old-school artists. He 
produces the most baffling effects of at- 
mosphere, distance, obscurity, ete., by a 
few linés of apparently trifling signifi- 
cance. This is apparent in the pictures 
“ Little Venice” and the “ Little Lagoon.” 
It is studies like “San Biagio,” “ Nocturne 
Shipping” and “Salute Dawn,” that have 
raised a hue and cry among the uncom- 
pening: but there are few who can 
ook upon his suggestions in Venetian ar- 
chitecture, without feeling the presence 
of a master hand. The setting of these 
pictures shows the spirit of their creator. 
They were hung in a room, the floor of 
which was covered with India matting, the 





walls with cream felt, bordered with a 
dado of cotton plush in a rich old gold 
color. At one end of the room there was 
a large open chimney, painted yellow and 
fitted with golden brown tiles. The fur- 
niture was painted white with yellow 
trimmings, and the servant in attendance 
wore a yellow and white livery. Such 
deference to minutize in circumstance has 
been thought by some unbecoming toa 
great artist; but those who saw the rich 
mellow light that flooded this oddly fur- 
nished gallery, and noted its fine effect 
upon the pictures, were not disposed to 
criticise the artist’s judgment, or sneer at 
his taste for the machinery of effect. 





Burne Jones is painting a picture of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 
In coloring it will be superb. The king 
sits at the feet of the Beggar Maid, upon 


a throne hung with anemone-colored dra- 


peries. Back of him are two boys read- 
ing from a scroll. The royal robes are 
of rich blue and crimson. The Beggar 
Maid is clad in a scanty gray gown of 
shabby texture, but the look upon her 
lovely face surpasses all the splendors that 
surround her. 





Millet will exhibit at the Paris Salon 
a new statue of George Sand, which will 
afterwards be erected at La Chatre. 





Mlle. Madeleine Lemaire has now un- 
dertaken to paint Mrs. Mackay’s portrait 
for 20,000f. 





There are some French critics who 
think Meissonier’s hand has lost its cun- 
ning. His picture—a portrait of M. 
Chévévard—on exhibition at the Cercle 
de l’Union Artistique, is spoken of with 
sharp criticism. 





Mr. F. D. Millet has a new picture 
“Regina Convivia,” an attempt at a 
classical subject, and a very good at- 
tempt, too. 





Mr. Millais has painted a life-size, 


almost three-quarter length, portrait of - 


the Marquis of Lorne, which is pro- 
nounced excellent. 





Rosenthal’s new picture, “ The Trial of 
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Constance de Beverly,” is sharply criti- 
cised for its anachronisms, though rich in 
color and direct in execution. The sub- 
ject is found in the story of a nun who 
broke her vows and fled to her lover, 
Marmion, but was afterwards recaptured. 
The picture represents her trial. The 
central figure is the nun, who stands in a 
page’s dress, a monk having te aside 
the cloak that concealed her disguise. 





Miss Rosina Emmet has just completed 
a portrait in oils of her ancestor, Robert 
Emmet, of whom there is no other oil por- 
trait extant. The picture is copied from 
a smaller one by Petrie, who accompanied 
Emmet to his execution, and made a 
sketch of the Irish patriot on the palm 
of his hand, from which he afterwards 
painted the portrait referred to. 





Alma Tadema is painting a picture 
which represents the Emperor Hadrian 





on a visit to aif English pottery. The 
Emperor is holding a vase about which 
the potter is talking. Around the royal 
figure are grouped the Empress Sabina, 
with her friend, the Lady Balbella, 
Lucius Verus and Servianus; in the 
background are potters at work. 





Louis Jehotte, the eminent Belgian 
sculptor and professor in the Royal Acad- 
emy at Brussels, is dead. 





The Salon Jury of Painting comprises 
the following names: President, M. Bou- 
grereens Vice-Presidents, MM. Cabanel, 

onnat and Busson ; Secretaries, MM. de 


“Vuillefroy, Tony Robert Fleury, Hum- 


bert and Guillemet. 





Mathurin Moreau has, for the Salon, a 
large plaster group called “The Exiles,” 
which is destined to make a sensation, it 
is said. 





JOHN TYLER. 





The first Vice-President of the United 
States called to perform the duties of the 
Chief Magistrate, was born at Williams- 
burgh, Va., March 29th, 1790. At the 
early age of twelve years he entered 
Mary’s College, where he graduated five 
years later with distinguished honors. 
When only nineteen years of age he was 
admitted to practice at the bar, and ere 
he had attained his twenty-second year 
was elected to the Virginia legislature. 
In 1816. he was sent to Congress, and at 
the age of thirty-five we find him Gov- 
ernor of the State of Virginia; two years 
later he represented his state in the U. S. 
Senate, where he firmly supported the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, voting 
against the tariff bill of 1828, and against 
rechartering the United States Bank. 
Notwithstanding this last vote, it was gen- 
erally thought by the friends of the bank 
that he would sign the biil, which passed 
both houses by small majorities, to es- 
tablish the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States; and though he vetoed it, the ad- 
herents of the measure were not disheart- 
ened, but presuming on his well-known 
conservatism, modified and re-christened 
their financial plan and presented it under 
the name of “Fiscal Corporation of the 
United States ;” and though it again passed 





both houses of Congress, the President felt 
bound to veto it. This action created 
great dissatisfaction among those who had 
elected him. The members of his cabi- 
net, with the exception of Daniel Web- 
ster, resigned their positions; but even 
this implied rebuke did not shake his 
integrity of purpose. He called to his 
aid other advisers, and in reply to the 
bitter denunciations made at the time, he 
said: “I appeal from the vituperation of 
the present day to the pen of impartial 
history, in confidence that neither my 
motives nor my acts will bear the inter- 
pretation which for sinister motives has 
been placed upon them.” Before the 
expiration of his term, he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing that his views were 
endorsed by many of the leading states- 
men-of the day. At the close of his 
official term he retired to his estate at 
Williamsburgh, not taking an active part 
in public affairs again until 1860-61, 
when he became president of the Peace 
Congress which met in Washington. Its 
recommendations not being accepted by 
Congress, he soon after avowed his sym- 

athy with the Confederate cause ; owing, 
i Be, to his advanced age, he took ne 
part in the contest, and died in Virginia, 
in 1862. 
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Prices oF ExtRA ParTerns FuRNISHED TO 
ouR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts. ; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of écru India silk ; the 
skirt is double box-plaited, and trimmed with a 
broad band of dark green velvet; the overdress 
is looped up with velvet loops and ends. Jacket 
with cuffs and pockets of velvet, blouse front, 
with velvet belt fastened with buckle. Hat of 
straw, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
sateen. The skirt is box-plaited with an over- 
dress: formed of panels, over which falls an 
apron, and bouffant drapery in the back. 
Basque bodice cut to simulate a vest in front, 
and plaited in the back. Straw bonnet trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon. Parasol of satin, 
trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 3—Garden party toilet. Dress of shot 
silk blue and pale flame-color. Mantelet of 
dead white or fawn muresque lace, edged with 
a ruffle of lace, dotted with sprigs of forget-me- 
nots, and terminated by a bouquet and a cluster 
of satin ribbon loops. Bonnet of gold braid, 
the brim veiled with lace, trimmed with flowers 
and ribbon to correspond. 

Figs. 4 and 6.—Front and back view of even- 
ing coiffure for lady; the front is arranged in 
waved curls, the back in loose coils, with a half 
wreath of gold grapes and foliage arranged be- 
tween them. 

Figs. 5 and 7.—Front and back view of house 
coiffure for lady ; the front is arranged in small 
curls, the back is a coil worn high and finished 
with a comb. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of lady’s 
house dress, made of pigeon-gray silk. The un- 

derskirt is trimmed with a band of velvet around 
the edge of the skirt, and chenille ornaments 
dotted over it at intervals. The polonaise has 
a box-plait down each side of the front of 
bodice, with a velvet band through the centre, 
velvet collar, cuffs, and velvet straps looping it 
in the back. The front is fastened with a clasp 
of steel. 

Fig. 10.—Evening dress for young lady, made 
of French muslin; the skirt is trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles, box plaited and trimmed with inser- 
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tion and lace. The overdress is trimmed to cor- 
respond, looped up with bows of colored ribbon, 
Plain bodice, trimmed with a piece of muslin 
fastened upon the shoulder with a large bunch 
of loops and ends. Sleeves made of alternate 
rows of muslin and lace insertion, edged with 
lace. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Evening dress of black silk. 
Jacket of brocaded velvet grenadine, made over 
Jacqueminot red satin, and vest of the same 
shade cut square in the neck, with trimming 
of lace, and satin bow. 

Fig. 13.—Evening dress made of pale pink 
gauze, trimmed with narrow ruffles and shirred 
puffs, the overdress looped up with velvet. The 
bodice is of embroidery, the sleeves of gauze, 
ornamented with velvet bows and loops. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress made of ottoman 
silk of a light fawn color, and woolen plaid in 
fawn and copper red checks. The skirt is kilted 
the cross way of the material, and has a band 
of copper-red velvet through the centre. The 
bodice, sleeves, and cape are of ottoman silk, 
and the waistcoat and drapery woolen. The 
high sleeves to the cape and cuffs are of the 
velvet. Bonnet of straw trimmed with velvet, 
and flowers of the same shade as dress. 

Fig. 15.—Visiting dress of black grenadine. 
The skirt is trimmed with a narrow kilting, over 
which is a ruffle edged with lace; the front is 
trimmed with rows of lace and a drapery of lace. 
Velvet panels plaited down the sides, edged 
with lace. Basque bodice, with velvet vest 
laced across; square plastron of lace. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 16.—Bonnet of child of two years, made 
of white muslin, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig 17.—Garden apron for child, made of un- 
dressed Holland; it is bound with red braid, and 
has a pattern chain stitched upon it with red 
cotton. It is tied with red ribbon. 

Figs. 18 and 20.—Back and front view of dress 
for child of two years, made of wash goods, with 
insertion, cuffs and collar of embroidery. 

Fig. 19.—Mother Hubbard dress for child of 
four years, made of pink sateen, trimmed with 
an embroidered ruffle of white. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 
white muslin; the bodice is trimmed with rows 
of insertion; the sash, cuffs and skirt are also 
trimmed, 

Figs, 22 and 23.—Front and back view of coat 
for little girl, made of light texture cloth, shirred 
back and front, with cuffs, pockets, and coller 
of plaid. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
foulard silk; the front is shirred, trimmed wita 
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white embroidery. Straw hat trimmed with 
ribbon. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 
cream-color fiannel, trimmed with broad woolen 
braid; straw hat. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of eight years, made 
of mushroom-color wool goods; the skirt is 
kilted, the bodice plain; velvet sash fastened 
wit a buckle, velvet collar trimmed with lace, 
lace also trims the front of dress. Straw hat 
trimmed with velvet. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of twelve years, made of dark green 
veiling; the yoke is gathered; the waist and 
skirt are plaited; they are stitched upon the 
bodice, and half way down the skirt. High 
sleeves, velvet collar, cuffs and waistband. 
Straw hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for girl of ten years, made of 
gray camel’s-hair ; the skirt 1s box-plaited, with 
vest of smaller plaits ; the jacket is open to show 
the vest, with belt, collar and cuffs of garnet 
velvet. Straw bonnet trimmed with garnet 
velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 30 and 31.—Lady’s seaside costume, 
made of blue and white spotted sateen. The 
skirt is trimmed with box-plaited ruffles of the 
material and flounces of guipure lace. The 
point of the bodice is turned back in a novel 
manner, and faced with silk; the front has a 
full plastron of lace, which is crossed by blue 
cords and terminates in waved drapery. The 
back view illustrates it when finished by a 
shoulder cape. The overskirt is trimmed with 
velvet ribbon loops and ends, and the sleeves 
have straps of velvet upon them. The bonnet is 
covered with the material, has a lace brim, and 
a side-bunch of poppies and cornflowers, with 
velvet ribbons. Our special cut pattern is of the 
bodice and cape. 

Fig. 32.—Hat of black Milan straw, trimmed 
with shaded feathers, and edged with a narrow 
gold lace. 

Fig. 33.—Bonnet of grey straw, trimmed with 
ruby velvet and grey feathers. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of gold net, trimmed with 
black and gold feathers, aigrette, and ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 35.—Hat of cinnamon-brown straw, 
trimmed with brown velvet shaded feathers and 
gold ornaments. 

In the May number attention was called to 
the firm of Darlington, Runk & Co., as being 
willing to furnish samples and prices of their 
goods upon application. Having received a 
large number of requests for the Arcadia vel- 
Veteen, they desire us to say, that owing to the 
crowded condition of their different departments, 
they do not keep the Arcadias, and refer all in- 
quirers for velveteens to the agents for those 


U 


| pattern in embroidery. 





goods, Sharen & Christie, 198 Church street, 
New York city. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Each week new goods are added to the 
already full stock of beautiful materials, until 
they surpass in beauty and variety anything we 
have ever seen so far. A new material likely to 
prove very popular is étamine, a thread texture 
resembling extremely fine canvas. It is shown 
in white, pale buff, pink, blue, and pearl grey. 
It is to be trimmed profusely with lace and used 
for children’s and young girls’ dresses, with the 
addition of a good deal of not very wide ribbon 
of the same color, or perhaps a shade brighter, 


. than the material. 


Silk gauzes are made this year in either wide 
stripes or very small checks; they are used in 
combination with self-colored silk gauzes to 
match. The same may be said of india veil- 
ing in small frizzly patterns, such as circles, 
ovals, crescents, and so gn, scattered over a light 
ground. Indian veiling embroidered in silk ie 
one of the most lovely fabrics of the season. 
It shows a great variety of patterns and colors. 
Some of the most effective are grey, embroid- 
ered with faded pink; golden acorns over & 
blue ground; coral patterns over a mushroom 
ground. This embroidered veiling can be used 
either with plain silk or plain woolen tissues. 
Atother variety of veiling also deserves to be 
mentioned; it is glacé veiling, shot of two 
colors. Black canvas veiling is also suitable for 
mourning; it js very easy to embroider in tent 
stitch. For half mourning, a pretty pattern 
can be worked in two shades of violet, or else 
in violet, white, and grey silk. Canvas veiling 
in colors of pale tints are pretty with patterns 
and borders of a brighter tint worked upon 
them. 

The return to excessive simplicity, so much 
spoken of at the commencement of this year, 
does not seem at all likely to become a fact 
this season. Lighter fabrics require more 
plaiting and draping than thicker ones, and 
skirts are either entirely plaited or arranged 
into a series of puffings and gaugings. The 
most fashionable way of plaiting is that of fold- 
ing the material into wide treble plaits all the 
way dowp. When this material is a plain one, 
each plait is sometimes ornamented with a light 
Deep puflings, divided 
one from the other by three or four rows of 
gauging, are also a very pretty arrangement for 
light summer fabrics; at the back there is al- 
ways some sort of draped puff. 

Dressy house jackets to wear with black or 
colored silk skirts are made of white crocheted 
piece lace of a new kind, and are trimmed with 
a border of black lace, that may be of barbes 
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or scarfs, folded in soft puffs around the neck, 
armholes, down the fronts, and around the hips. 
Jet ornaments catch these lace borders at inter- 
vals, and a box-plaited scarf gives slight back 
drapery, which is held by loops of poppy red 
satin ribbon. These jackets are made without 
sleeves, but lace sleeves without lining may be 
added to them, or else they can be worn over a 
basque that matches the skirt. 

Spanish, French, and English laces in old and 
new kinds are much used, not only as trimmings 
and finishings, but as entire over-garments, on 
costumes for ladies, misses, and children; and 
these lovely over-garments are trimmed with 
knots and loops of satin velvet ribbon, while 
the costumes are garnished with chenille fringes, 


jet passementerie, gold braid and Oriental orna- | 


ments of shaded beads. White, black, and 
cream used to be the lace colors, but now novel- 
ties in laces are in all colors, and charming 
dresses for children are of pale blue, pink, lav- 
ender, and other delicate tones of lace. 

Bonnets and hats bewilder us with their va- 
riety and beauty : we will describe a few novel- 
ties. One is a gilt frame bonnet, the frames 
showing through the lace or crepe covering. 
Another odd bonnet is of straw twisted on to 
the frame sticks, giving a shirred effect. This 
is trimmed with shitred velvet and wild wood 
flowers. 

Very pretty is a bonnet of pink crepe and em- 
broidered gold net, trimmed with acluster of 
tipped marabout feathers, and finished with 
strings of hemmed crepe. Another bonnet with 
shirred crepe crown, has a border of ruby roses, 
an aigrette, cluster of pink tips and dragon flies. 
A mourning bonnet both pretty and becom- 
ing, has a square crown covered with net em- 
broidered with polished jet crescents above a 
cluster of dull beads, and bordered with lace; it 
is trimmed with a cluster of jet-tipped flow- 
ers, surmounted by a black butterfly. 

A lovely bonnet for a miss is of cream color 
crepe du chine with a rather high puffed crown, 
tied in centre with bow of pink ribbon, carried 
down the sides and ending in strings to tie under 
the chin. The brim is edged on the outside with 
a fullness or Oriental lace, and on the front are 
three handsome pink tips falling over the forehead. 

Silk gloves are more worn than kid. 

Panel-shaped trimming is particularly ad- 
mired. 

Sleeves for children’s dresses are gathered full 
at the top. 

Tan shades are appreciated alike by blondes 
and brunettes. 

The spider is the ornamental scarf pin now 
in favor. 

French dresses are the adopted styles for little 
ones. 








Shoulder capes complete most of the summer 
suits. 

Escurial lace remains in favor, and is much 
used for trimming velvets. 

Many think the beautiful grey shades, so 
much fancied at present, will be of short dura- 


| tion. 


Crocheted buttons in bar shape are used with 
a cord loop, lacing, or buttonhole. 

A pretty souvenir for a tea is a floral cup and 
saucer tied together with a narrow satin ribbon, 

Small hairpin curls are worn on the back of 
the neck with the high coiffures. 

Handsome clasps of bronze, with tracings of 
gilt, are suitable to wear with any of the fash- 
ionable colors. 

Elegant matinees are made by leaving them 
open in front over a Moliére blouse or plaited 
waistcoat. 

Infants’ caps are composed of fine French em- 
broidery, with three shirred ruffles around the 
face, and tiny bows of ribbon. 

Cats are a favored design this season. Cats’ 
heads and paws are in style for ornaments and 
for the finish of parasol handles. 1 

An accepted evening costume consists of @ 
silk bodice over a lace waist and the skirt of silk 
trimmed with lace flowers all the way to the 
top. 

Plain balls of Roman gold with filigree bands 
are the neatest ornament for the ears. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

In the Champs Elysees dainty costumes meet 
you upon every side: we will try to give you the 
benefit of some of your Parisian sisters’ toilettes. 
It is worth noting that simplicity of style is the 
great point aimed at by all the best Paris houses; 
“faire chic et simple” is the motto adopted by 
the head of one of these houses, and many 
others are striving in the same direction. It is, 
huwever, far from easy to attain this perfect al- 
though simple style, and many elaborate toilette 
are far easier to make than plain walking cos- 
tumes. The use of velvet bands in trimming 
the skirts of dresses is one of the most distinet 
ive features of the present modes; there i 
sometimes only one wide band bordering the 
skirt, but in many costumes there are three oF 
four velvet bands, separated by plain bands of 
the dress material. 

Poplin is gaining in favor, Worth having 
given his sanction to the fabric being used; the 
old fashioned Irish poplin was however to 
heavy for much drapery, but we have a lightet 
fabric possessing all the fine points, minus ® 
single drawback of the ancient favorite. It i 
lighter, more susceptible, and more generally 
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adaptive. “ Sans Pareil” is the commercial sobri- 
quet applied to this triumph in manufacture. 

Pingat this season has some charming wraps; 
they are trimmed most tastefully with chenille 
fringes, odd passementeries, and shaded beads. 
Pingat’s taste is for Oriental effects, and in Paris 
these effects are illustrated not only in the rich, 
bright hues of the East, but as well in pale 
colors or tints, which are particularly becoming 
to blondes, as are the dark rich hues to bru- 
nettes. One very graceful wrap seen at this 
artist’s is trimmed with border band of marabout 
feathers in two shades of the color of wrap. 

A particularly elegant wedding dress, just 
completed at one of our well-known houses, is 
of rich satin. The long, round princess train 
is finished with satin plaiting and folds, and the 
sides and front are entirely covered with three 
deep flounces of combination point de Venice 
and duchesse lace. The pointed corsage has 
collar wired and finished with lace, which extends 
down the front and forms puff over arm-holes 
above where the gloves are attached by ribbon 
ties. A long veil of duchesse and point lace is 
to be secured beneath a wreath of lilies of the 
valley. 

One of Worth’s costumes is of silk, with the 
ground in a most peculiar shade of ripe pea-pod 
green, dotted with chenille in sunrise red. The 
front of skirt is finished with plaitings of watered 
blue silk beneath salmon-colored silk, headed 
by two pointed flounces lined with salmon silk. 
The back drapery is carried from the front and 
gracefully looped. Salmon vest, with collar and 
cutis of sunrise-coiured velvet. The full frills 
inneck and jabot down front of corsage, also, 
sleeve trimmings, are of English point lace. 

Elegant and yet comparatively simple is a 
dress of gros-grain in real ashes of roses, with 
the skirt cut open at one side to disclose van- 
dyke of pink satin beneath ruffles of rich lace. 
Upon the front are pink-lined bows, tipped at 
the ends with bead tassels in the lovely shade 
@ the dress fabric. The back of the skirt is 
plain and hangs in large flutes, which are 
formed over and held in place by large rolls of 
cotton. Revers of chenille-embossed pink satin 
ae on the sides, and a vandyke of folds of the 
tame kind of fabric is drawn diagonally across 
the front both of skirt and corsage, all finished 
with lace, loops of pink satin and rosettes of 
tilk, lined with satin and tipped with beaded 
tassels, 

Most attractive and very handsome is a toil- 
tite in gray and black. The front of skirt in 
black satin is covered with ruffles of black lace, 
garnished with smoke-colored velvet ribbon 
tipped with jet and smoke-pearl beads and balls. 
The side plastrons are formed of velvet bro- 
taded gauze in smoke-pearl and black, the 





lighter shaded flowers being in silk brocade, 
while the others are of velvet. The lace drap- 
ery in the back is also trimmed with the velvet 
pendants and ball and bead finish. The cor- 
sage is of brocade, with front half vest of plain 
velvet, finished above with fullness of black 
lace. 

A lovely tea gown has front of masses of lace 
with back of brocade, mounted into full plaits 
below the pointed waist line. A ribbon sash 
ties over in front and falls to the edge of the 
skirt. 

Lovely parasols are of rich satin with grounds 
in cream, black, gold, pale blue and garnet, scat- 
tered with variously-colored butterflies, or bril- 
liantly-hued humming-birds in embossed velvet; 
others in the same and even more delicate 
grounds, have embossed velvet flowers of all 
kinds and in all colors over the surface, while 
some of the seamless parasols have the top 
square in a bright hue, covered over with a 
square of either white or black lace, the lace 
frill or flounce on the lower edge matching the 
lace over the top. Another style has the centre 
piece of checked black and white silk, with 
flounce of plain black, or reversed, the plain 
being above, and the checked silk below, the 
squares outlined or finished with flat box-plaited 
ruching of black or checked silk. 

The star-shaped parasol of last summer is 
still in favor, and some exquisite little orna- 
ments are completely covered with rows of lace 
put on full and lined inside with blue cream or 
black satin, studded with gold or silver stars, 
with handle end in shape of a crescent or half 
moon. A charming star parasol is pink lined 
and has the inside stars formed of crystal beads, 
while the end of the handle is in mother-of- 
pearl. 

It is said this week’s newest engagement-ring 
(the fashion changes as often as once a week) 
must be a half circle of diamonds. Cluster rings 
have been out of favor for some time, but their 
superior brilliancy over the solitaire, has brought 
them to the front once more. Old and costly 
rings of all kinds are at present a passion with 
dames who have handsome hands to show them 
off. Electrical jewelry is being worn in Paris. 
The ornaments consist of glass cut and colored 
to imitate rubies, diamonds and other stones, 
and fitted in an envelope surrounding a small 
incandescent lamp of low resistance. The light 
shines through the pieces of glass only, and 
gives them all the appearance of the stones they 
are intended to imitate. The lamp 1s fed from 
a small battery, which is carried about the per- 
son. 

Quite low bodices are worn only for very 
large parties, very ceremonious dinrer parties, 
or evening conversaziones. Square and V 
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bodices or transparent light bedices are worn 
on all other occasions. Black dresses are 
in great favor for full dress and low bodicss. 
Jewelry never looks so beautiful as with 
a black low-necked dress. A new way of wear- 
ing necklaces is to fasten one end on one 
shoulder, and the other in front of the bosom. 
A flower or jewelled clasp fastens one end on 
the shoulder, and the other end to the centre 
of the body. Pearls are also worn in the 
same manncer: around the neck, a black or 
colored velvet, studded with precious stones. 
Young ladies do not wear cordons of jewelry, 
nor studded dog-collars; they wear orly a plain 
velvet round, or at the utmost a row of pearls. 

Lace dresses are very popular. There are two 
ways of making a lace dress. The first is to 
lay the lace quite plainly upon the silk founda- 
tion, as if the silk were merely a lining, and 
then to make up the dress like any other ma- 
terial. The second mode is to cover a silk dress 
with lace flounces, tunics, tabliers, and scarfs, 
according to taste. This latter is decidedly the 
prettiest and most becoming style, and is capable 
of much variety. Each lace dress has two 
bodices, one with the silk lining high to the 
throat, and tae other with the silk lining low 
on the neck, and the lace high in square, or in 
V, for evening wear. 

The very little children who are still in the 
nursery, are allowed to wear lovely costumes 
that their elder sisters would certeinly appre- 
ciate, if they were not forbidden to them. A 
dress for a little one of four, for instance, is of 
blue India silk in princess form, the front cov- 
ered by a chemisette fichu of embroidery; a 
deep collar and parements, and a wide flounce 
on the skirt, are also of embroidery; the hat 
worn with the dress is of white straw, trimmed 
with white feathers, and a large cockade bow 
of blue velvet, This costume is for a girl, and 
is fastened down the centre; but costumes for 
boys are often fastened diagonally, to make some 
slight difference between the sexes. A pleated 
blouse for a boy is made in this manner of light 
brown cloth, and is fastened from left to right 
under a revers of cream cashmere, ornamented 
with buttons on the left side, but plain on the 
right; in the opening left by the crossed fronts 
on the chest, is a puffed vest of red surah. 
Although the costumes for older girls are usually 
in dark or neutral tints, exceptions are occasion- 
ally made, and bright colors and even gold 
braid are sometimes employed, as in a costume 
of grenat veiling for a girl of twelve years, The 
skirt is in flat plaits, with a plaited tablier in 
front, bordered with a deep band of velvet; on 
each side of the tablier is a robing of bias velvet 
ornamented with macarons of gold braid in 
graduated sizes, the smallest being naturally at 








the top. The jacket bodice opens over a plaiy 
waistcoat, and is trimmed on each side with 4 
band of velvet and gold braid macarons, the 
band ending at the neck inarolled collar. The 
back of the corsage is slightly pointed, and 4 
breadth of velvet forming the puffs at the back 
is draped on it. The coat sleeves are orna 
mented with velvet parements with gold braid 
macarons. 

Washing dresses are made of zephyr, sateens, 
printed cambrics, and of a number of plain and 
fancy fabrics trimmed with embroidery. Ag 
a rule no special styles will be reserved for 
these costumes; blouse dresses for the very 
little ones, and polonaises for larger girls, will 


be the prevailing modes for washing dresge, J 


Some variety will be found in the quaint old. 
fashioned styles, of which we will describe ong 
specimen. The material is an écru sateen with 
small red Pompadour sprays of flowers, and the 
dress is for a little girl of seven or eight. The 
skirt is of medium length, and bordered with 
two narrow scanty flounces. The short-waisted 
bodice is gauged at the neck and waist, front 
und back, and a wide sash of striped red and 
écru ribbon or surah is folded round the waist 
and tied in a bow with long ends at the back 
The sleeves are a single deep puff, finished of 
with a little plaited frill above the elbow. A 
gauged bonnet of écru surah lined with red 
surah is worn with this dress, and the arms ar 
covered with lace mitts. Very pretty costume 
are made with a long plaited waistcoat of plain 
batiste or sateen, and an open casaque of figured 


material trimmed with embroidery, over a § 


underskirt to match, put in with a few gather 
to give it a little fullness. 

Hats are of all shapes, but the most fashion 
able are made with high crowns and narreg 
brims, and trimmed in front with large rosettes 
or cockade bow of ribbon velvet, groups of 
pompons, plumes of feather tips, or fancy feather 
ornaments. Straw hats matching the costume, 
or matching the paletot if this is colored and 
conceals the dress, are the rule; all kinds of 
fancy straws are employed, and the narrow 
brims are either left plain or covered with vel 
vet, which may be stretched plain on the shape 
or bouillonne. 

Most of the new bonnets are very small. They 
are nearly all kept in place by fancy pins passed 
through the turned-up hair. These pins ar 
endless in variety, and seem to prop the bonnet 
high up upon the head. Many ladies, evidently 
considering this style of coiffure too flat to be 
becoming, put a frisette inside, and then tum 
up the hair, so that in some cases the effect re 
sembles that of the once popular chignon. — Irish 
crochet is now adapted to bonnets, and is dyed 
black, red, or pale fawn color. It is mounted 
over a colored crown, and also mixed with the 
full ruche of cut silk around the edge of the 
bonnet. Twine, in brown, dust, grey, and other 
shades, is another novelty. The crown of the 
bonnet is worked round and round, commencing 
in the centre, and is encircled with a thick rope 
of twisted twine. The front of the bonnet # 
composed of frayed silk of two or mere sh 
and a flower, harmonizing perfectly, is p 
deftly in the coils on one side. FAsHION. 
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FOIBLES OF THE FASHIONABLE. 

June is the month of flowers and fétes. 
Fashionable folks have moved out of town, but 
have not yet flown to the mountains or seashore, 
and here is a brief social interregnum to be filled 
up with suburban sports and pastimes. Tennis 
is in high faver for daily diversion; so, too, 
archery and pistol practice, a little mild pedes- 
trianism, and last of all tricycle riding. Walk- 
ing clubs have been organized for long summer 
tramps, and not a few of last winter’s belles 
have determined to take the road. But just in 
the immediaie present, society is most occupied 
with lawn parties or fétes champétres, by moon- 
light and daylight and torchlight, as the case 
may be. There can be no doubt that these a/ 
fresco (open air) entertainments, as they are 
called, are the most charming things that the 
season affords. There is something peculiarly 
festive about them, whether they be celebrated 
in the conventional way with dancing on the 
lawn, with floating flags and parti-colored ices 
served under a pink awning, while the band 
plays, or whether they are gotter up in some 
pretty simulation which has more novelty than 
sense in it. The Féte Pastorale is one of the 
growing fancies. The guests present themselves 
in the costume of Watteau shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, the dancing is all in rustic character, 
the refreshments consist of sweet brown bread 
and dewy strawberries served in cool cabbage 
and lettuce leaves, while pretty Alderney cows 
crop the grass near by and furnish a glass of 
tich frothy milk to whosoever wishes it fresh 
from their teeming udders. A Haymaking Party 
is another pretty variation of the fashionable 
lawn party. The grass is fresh mown for the 
occasion, and the lads in fancy farm clothes 
with the lasses in Maud Muller gowns “rake the 
meadow sweet with hay,” for an hour before 
the gloaming. Fancy rakes are provided of 
course—tiny decorated affairs which are carried 
off as souvenirs. Often a prize, such as a little 
silver sickle or a golden bunch of grain, is 
awarded to the most successful gleaner, and 
the day closes with a frolic in the fields and a 
dance in the barn afterwards. 

The refreshments on these occasions are al- 
ways simple, but served in abundance from gay 
little booths on the lawn, which are always ac- 
cessible, or from a standing tray in the barn, 
where fruit and ginger cakes are offset by such 
simple beverages as cider and lemonade poured 
out in tin cups. In general, it is the costume 
parties that succeed the best, though the exqui- 
site toilettes of sateen now worn in 17th century 
effects are almost picturesque enough for any 
occasion. To see a group of ladies so attired in 
féte dresses or tennis gowns of fanciful design, 
is like looking on a parliament of Bisque figures, 





endowed with life and motion. Indeed, many 
of the gala toilettes now worn by women of 
fashion are copied directly from the latest suc- 
cesses of the French Pottery. 

A very novel notion is favored by city folks 
who cannot boast of ground enough for out-of- 
door fétes. The flat roofs of the houses are 
boarded over and surrounded with a temporary 
railing, seats are provided, and Chinese lanterns 
impart to the scene an air of festivity. There, 
on a moonlight night, high above the plane of 
everyday life, society assembles to dance till 
vatly morn. All this is of a piece with the el- 
vated gardens which are now cultivated on the 
housetops. We have heard of certain fashion- 
able folks who grow Jacqueminots and Maréchal 
Niels above the attic, who have awnings over 
the eaves, and fountains playing around the 
chimneys. This suggests the wonderful hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. The idea strikes one 
as novel, but after ail it is old as » 1 can be. 

The coaching fever has broken out anew this 
spring, and there is something incking to the 
bliss of all such folks as do not belong to a tally- 
ho party. The prime merit of the thing is that 
one has the most intense, exhilarating kind of 
fun, for half the cost of idling away the dull, 
somnolent days at the seashore. The sport, like 
fox-hunting, has at length been definitely estab- 
lished in this country, and a tour through the 
mountains on top of a tally-ho, is an experience 
coveted by the most indifferent. Among those 
who travel in this most delightful way, a favo- 
rite pastime is what has been called “ coaching 
whist.” But, for that matter, the game can be 
played on other occasions with just as much 
sport and success. On the coach, the party is 
divided into two sides, which are arraigned 
against each other, and occupy opposite sides of 
the coach. The purpose of the game is to count 
up a certain number which has been previously 
agreed upon. The objects met by the way 
count for the side that spies them first. Every- 
thing walking on four legs counts five; every- 
thing on two legs, ten. An old woman carrying 
a basket counts fifty; a cat in a window counts 
five hundred; a bird on a fence, one or two, and 
so on as the party may agree. How much fun 
can be gotten out of this foolish pastime, one 
can hardly credit till one has tried it. Several 
coaching parties we know of, have gone wild 
over the game, and competition has run so high 
that the gentlemen have been known to station 
figures along the route of travel to count up for 
their benefit. This mild form of cheating is 
authorized by custom, and provokes more mirth 
than resentment. It is with just such nonsense 
as this that votaries of leisure while away this 
sweet summer weather, and woo forgetfulness. 

Mus. Bon Ton. 














THE COUNTRY PIAZZA AND HALL. 

The piazza, veranda, or porch of a house can 
scarcely be called an “‘interior;” but to the coun- 
try house, it is really an out-door parlor in warm 
weather, and should be made as attractive as 
possible. It is sometimes so cramped in its pro- 
portions as to offer little opportunity for decora- 
tive improvements—but with a reasonable 
amount of space, it can be made a very delight- 
ful adjunct to the country sitting-room. 

If large enough to admit such a piece of fur- 
hiture, a settee, or rattan lounge will be found 
a most convenient addition, and a thin, flat 
cushion will be an improvement both in looks 
and in comfort. Scarlet is the most effective 
color for this, as contrasting well with the 
masses of green outside; and the material may 
be either worsted damask or Turkey-red cotton. 
When the latter is alternated in strips about a 
quarter of a yard wide, with unbleached muslin 
—especially if the muslin strips are ornamented 
with scarlet worsted braid—the effect is quite 
oriental. Scarlet painted chairs have been in 
vogue for rural piazzas for some years past, and 
although a superabundance of the color is 
rather dazzling, it is toned down by the back- 
ground of green. 

Another pretty device for piazza furnishing is 
to make three or more large pillows of very 
broad-striped bed-ticking, and cover the blue 
stripes alternately with scarlet and green braid. 
This gives a Moorish or Algerian appearance to 
the cushions, which are to be piled in a corner, 
and in front of them may be spread a cheap 
Persian or Turkey mat—or one made of the 
same inexpensive materials with varied color- 
ing, substantially lined, and edged with worsted 
fringe. 

A rustic table at one end of the piazza to 
hold newspapers and magazines, the writing 
portfolio, or the basket of crewels, looks cosy 
and sociable. A bird-house fastened to one of 
the pillars and draped with light vines, is really 
ornamental, and the winged residents, with rest- 
less flashings in and out, and their funny little 
airs of importance, form an endless subject of 
interest to the invalid whose sole view of out- 
side things must be taken from the piazza. 

It sometimes happens that one end.of this 
roofed balcony is exposed to a hopeless glare; 
no friendly tree stretches forth protecting boughs 
across it, no vine weaves a web of tender green 
from end to end; the vegetable world, for some 
occult reason, avoids it. An awning is the 
usual resource in such a case, but the striped 
hood forms only a partial screen. A more 
effective one is formed by making a net-work of 
heavy twine, or wire, with a square or diamond- 
shaped opening left to form a window; at the 
base of the net-work plant cypress and madeira 
vines, aud you will have a shade pleasing and 
refreshing to the eye, covered with verdure and 
bloom, and one that will admit of the air freely 
passing through it. 

Hardy vines upon all sides of the country 
piazza are taken for granted; but the selection 
should be made with care. For steady wearing 
quaiities, after it has once decided to live and 
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grow—and it is somewhat slow in coming to 
this decision—nothing is more satisfactory than 
the Japanese ivy. The summer foliage is of a 
rich, tender green, and the young leaf-sprays are 
very fine and beautiful; while it has the addi. 
tional recommendation of varied autumn color. 
ing. The Evergreen Honeysuckle is another de 
sirable vine for the piazza, while the large blue 
Clematis Jacksonii is very ornamental. The 
three combined will make a delightful leafy 
bower. 
WITHIN DOORS. 

It is to be hoped that the entrance door of our 
country house has a wide, hospitable look ; for 
this is a grace of expression that seems especially 
to pertain to a rural residence. We will there 


fore assume that it has; and trust to be ushered f 


into a hall of corresponding dimensions, where 
the staircase does not thrust itself obtrusively 
forward, but retires modestly into the back- 
ground. When it is too far front, and especially 
if there is no vestibule, a tall screen of simple 
construction will shut it partially off. 

Shade without gloom, and a certain quaint 
ness of character, are attractive in the country 
hall, which is too often a bare, glaring passage 
way from one part of the house to another. 


The cutting off of angles is always an improve J 


ment; and some one recommends that the cot 
ners behind the front door be converted into 
bracket cupboards, as it can be done without 
much trouble or expense. 

A panel of wood is fitted across the corner, 
of a size proportioned to the width of the hall; 
it is rounded at the top, and an arched opening 
is sawn from the center. Over the arch, a tri- 
angular shelf may support a bust or vase ; while 
a similar one at the bottom will accommodate 
an umbrella-stand. Below this, there may be 
“a drawer or box (at pleasure), one foot im 
height, made by nailiag cleats within the tri- 
angle, and on them fastening a light board 
which, if the case is desired in box form, must 
have hinges and a handle wherewith to lift it; 
but should a drawer be preferred, this board is 
merely nailed on the cleats, and the drawer 
fitted in the case in the usual manner.” 

A stained or painted floor, with a rug, or 4 
width of crimson carpet on the centre, looks 
well in a country hall, and a table of some kind 
never seems out of place, whether on one side 
or in acorner. The hat-rack may be of simple 
construction, pine wood ebonized, and can be 
made by a village carpenter. 

An inexpensive bracket placed rather high on 
the wall, at the foot of the stairs, to hold a re- 
ceptacle for flowers, is a charming bit of orna 
ment, and we know of one supporting a large 
white shell, from which a long, sweeping fringe 
of Zradescantha droops in perennial greenness, 
for it has taken root there, and is always ready 
to furnish a back and foreground for the flowers 
which find their way there in greater or lesset 
profusion, according to the season. Sometimes 
there is little or nothing besides the green sprays} 
but they are always beautiful, and seem doubly 
so when found in an unexpected place. 

Exiita RopMan CHUROH. 
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A 
Desicn ror Enp or Tipy. 
The design is worked upon Java canvas in 
erewel upon one end of the tidy, which is finished 
with a fringe made by ravelling out the canvas. 


B, C. 
CoLiar For CHILD. 

This is crocheted with No. 70 cotton and a 
woven looped braid like that in No. 148. Ist 
row: Alternately with 1 double draw the next 
two loops together, 3 chain. 2d row: On the 
other side of the braid alternately draw the next 
2 loops together with 1 double, 7 chain, but in 
each corner, which must previously be arranged 
in a fold, twice together draw 2 loops with 1 
double, and crochet the next 7 chain in the 
middle of preceding 7. 3d row: 1 treble in 
middle of next 7 chain, 3 chain, 5 treble in the 
vertical loop of previous treble, repeat from *, 
but in every corner after working those in the 
last 7 chain, before the corner, crochet 1 treble 
in the stitch which represents the corner of the 
previous row, and crochet the next pattern in 
the middle of the next 7 chain, joining the 3d 
of the 3 chain to the corresponding stitch of the 
previous pattern. 4th row: Alternately 1 double 
in the 3d of the 3 chain of next pattern of pre- 
vious row, 7 chain, but the 3d middle stitch of 
these 7 chain must draw together 2 loops of a 
second piece of braid. The five braids requisite 
to form the collar are joined together in the 
above manner by 3 rows of crochet from the 2d 
to the 4th. Then round the outer edge a border 
is crocheted as follows: lst row : 28 chain (back 
along this chain), miss 10, 1 double in next 
stitch, 5 long treble in 3d following stitch, 1 
double in 3d following stitch, twice alternately 
5 chain, 1 double in 4th following stitch (3 
stitches remaining unnoticed in the meanwhile), 
then *, turn the work, 9 chain, twice alternately 
1 double in the middle of next 5 chain, 5 chain, 
then 1 double in middle of next 5 long treble, 5 
chain, 1 double in the 6th following stitch, turn 
the work, 8 chain, thrice alternately 1 double in 
the middle of next 5 chain, 5 chain, then 1 
double in the 2d of the next 9 chain, 2 chain, 
7 treble divided by 1 chain in the next 7 stitches, 
1 chain, 1 double in the Ist of previous 28 chain, 
turn the work, 7 times alternately 5 chain, 1 
double in the chain following next treble, then 
4 times alternately 5 chain, 1 double in middle 
ef next 5 chain, turn the work, 8 chain, 1 double 
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in the middle of next 5 chain, 5 long treble in 
next double, 1 double in middle of next 5 chain, 
twice alternately 5 chain, 1 double in middle of 
next 5 chain, repeat from * (in the original 39 
times), but in every repetition the double which 
was crocheted in the 28 chain must be crocheted 
in a perfectly straight line all through the repe- 
titions. Then edge the lst row along the upper 
edge as follows: 2d row; Alternately 1 double 
in next arch of the edge, 3 chain. 3d row: On 
the other side of the Ist row, * 1 double in the 
middle of next bend, 7 times alternately 5 chain, 
1 double in next 5 chain, then 5 chain, repeat 
from *. 4th row: * 1 double in next 5 chain 
of previous row, ¥ times alternately 6 chain, 1 
doubje in next 5 chain, repeat from *. Sew the 
lace to the collar and set that into a batiste 
neck-band. 
D, E, F. 
Siz Mirt Kyirrep. , 

Materials required: Two balls of ice silk, for 
a large-sized mitten four pins No. 18, for a 
smaller size four pins No 20, will be needed. 

The mitten is knitted in the round, and is 
commenced at the top of the arm. Cast on 
ninety-six stitches on three pins—that is, thirty- 
two on each pin. 

lst to 12th rounds: Knit. 

13th round: Make one, knit two together al- 
ternately. 

14th to 25th rounds: Knit. 

26th Round: Make one, knit two together 
alternately. The mitten is folded over at the 
thirteenth round, and hemmed down above the 
rows of holes formed by the twenty-sixth round 
(see No. 9). 

27th to 29th Rounds: Knit. 

30th to 32d Rounds: Purl. 

33d to 36th Rounds: Knit. 

Now commence the pattern for the arm shown 
in the lower part of Illustration 9. 

lst Round: Make one, knit two together, purl 


three. Repeat. 

2d, 3d, and 4th Rounds: Knit two, purl three 
alternately. 

5th Round: Knit two together, make one, 
purl three. 


6th, 7th, and 8th Rounds: Knit two, purl 
three alternately. Repeat from the first round. 

When the arm is made the length required, 
work for the wrist. 

lst to 4th Rounds: Knit. 

5th to 8th Rounds: Purl 
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9th Round: Make one, knit two together. 
This is to run in the ribbon at the wrist. 

10th to 13th Rounds: Purl. 

14th to 17th Rounds: Knit. 

The pattern for the-hand is shown in Illustra- 
tion 7. 

Ist Round: Knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two. Repeat. 

2d Round: Knit three, knit two together, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two together 
at the back, knit three, purl two, knit two, purl 
two. Repeat. 

3d Round: Like first round. 

4th Round: Knit two, knit two together, make 
one, knit three, make one, knit two together at 
the back, knit two, purl two, knit two, purl 
two, 

5th Round: Like first round. 

6th Reund; Knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit five, make one, knit two together at 
the back, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl two. 

7th Round: Like first round. 

8th Round: Knit two together, make one, 
knit seven, make one, knit two together at the 
back, purl two, knit two, purl two, repeat. Re- 
peat from the first round twice more, then com- 
mence the thumb, which is knitted round with 
the hand as follows: 

Ist Round; Make one by knitting a stitch 
through the back and one through the front of 
the first stitch, * knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two. Repeat from *. 

2d Round: Make one, purl one, * knit three, 
knit two together. Repeat from *. 

3d Round: Make one, purl two, * knit eleven, 
purl two, knit two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

4th Round; Make one, knit one, purl two, * 
knit two, knit two together, make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two together at the back, 
knit two, purl two, knit two, purl two. Repeat 
from *. 

5th Round: Make one, knit two, purl two, * 
knit eleven, purl two, knit two, purl two. Re- 
peat from *. 

6th Round: Make one, purl one, knit two, 
purl two, * knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit five, make one, knit two together at 
the back, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl two. 
Repeat from *. 

7th Round: Make one, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, knit two, purl 
two. Repeat from *. 

8th Round: Make one, knit one, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit two together, make 
one, knit seven, make one, knit two together at 
the back, purl two, knit two, purl two. Repeat 
from *, 

9th Round: Make one, knit two, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, knit 
two, purl two. Repeat from *, 








10th Round: Make one, knit three, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit three, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit one, make one, knit two 
together at the back, knit three, purl two, knit 
two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

11th Round: Make one, knit four, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, knit 
two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

12th Round: Make one, knit five, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit two, knit two together, 
make one, knit three, knit two together at the 
back, knit two, purl two, knit two, purl two. 
Repeat from *. 

13th Round: Make one, knit six, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, knit 
two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

14th Round: Make one, knit seven, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit one, knit two together, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together 
at the back, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl 
two. Repeat from *. = 

15th Round: Make one, knit eight, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, 
knit two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

16th Round: Make one, knit nine, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit two together, make 
one, knit seven, make one, knit two together at 
the back, purl two, knit two, purl two. Repeat 
from *. 

17th Round: Make one, knit ten, purl two, 
knit two, purl two, * knit eleven, purl two, knit 
two, purl two. Repeat from *. 

Repeat from the first round of thumb to the 
eighth round once more, then take off the first 
twenty-eight stitches by passing a needle and 
cotton through a stitch at a time, and leave 
them for the thumb. Now work for the con- 
tinuation of the hand, three patterns as described 
for the first to eighth rounds of hand, then work 
six ribbed rounds of knit two and purl two 
alternately; cast off. Now take the stitches off 
the cotton for the thumb on three pins, and cast 
on eleven new stitches. Work two repeats of 
the pattern and cast off, sew neatly with a needle 
and silk the opening inside the thumb. A sim- 
ple crochet edge is worked round the top of the 
hand and thumb as follows: one double into a 
stitch, four chain, one treble into the top of 
double, pass over two stitches and repeat. 

For the right-hand mitten: Knit the arm and 
wrist as described for the left mitten. After 
having workec three patterns as described from 
the first to the eight round of the left hand, be- 
gin to work the thumb. 

lst Round: * Knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, repeat from * four times more, knit 
eleven, make one. 

2d Round: * Knit three, knit two together, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two together 
at the back, knit three, purl two, knit two, purl 
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two, repeat from * four times more, knit three, 
knit two together, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two together at the back, knit three, 
purl one, make one. 

3d Round: * Knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, repeat from * four times more, knit 
eleven, purl two, make one. 

4th Round: * Knit two, knit two together, 
make one, knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether at the back, knit two, purl two, knit two, 
purl two; repeat from * four times more; knit 
two, knit two together, make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together at the back, knit 
two, purl two, knit one, make one. 

5th Round: * Knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, repeat from * four times more; knit 
eleven, purl two, knit two, make one. 

6th Ruund: * Knit one, knit two together, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together 
at the back, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl 
two, repeat from * four times more; knit one, 
knit two together, make one, knit five, make 
one, knit two together at the back, knit one, 
purl two, knit two, purl one, make one. 

7th Round: * Knit eleven, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, repeat from * five times more, make 
one. 

8th Round: * Knit two together, make one, 
knit seven, make one, knit two together at the 
back, purl two, knit two, purl two. 

Now repeat from the first to the eighth rounds 
once more, working only the stitches as de- 
scribed between the stars. One stitch must be 
made at the end of every round, and it must be 
knitted in the following round; consequently 
there will be one more stitch to knit plain at the 
end of each round, after having repeated from * 
five times. After having worked the sixteenth 
round, repeat from the first round once more, 
working exactly as described, with this excep- 
tion—that you must repeat from * five instead 
of four times. After the twenty-fourth round, 
take off the last twenty-eight stitches upon a 
piece of cotton, and finish the top of the right 
hand and thumb as described for the left hand. 


G. 
Borper FoR TaBLE Cover. 

This border is worked upon canvas with dif- 
ferent colored silks upon a felt table cover, the 
canvas being pulled out after the embroidery is 
completed. The pattern can also be used to 
ornament numerous articles where a small de- 
sign is needed. The colors can be varied to suit 
the taste of the worker. 


I, J, K. 


DESIGN FOR FOOT-CUSHION. 
The cover for the top of cushion is made of 
tailroad canvass, worked with cable zephyr. J. 
VoL. cvill.—39. 





shows one-quarter of the design for the top of 
the cushion, with the arrangement of colors in- 
dicated beneath the design. I. shows the back 
of the work when completed, and K. the mode 
of working. The zephyr is cyt in lengths and 
knotted in with a crochet needle as illustrated. 
The design J. is followed. Two pillows are 
covered with satin, ornamented with cord knotted 
in squares ; chenille tassels trim the corners. 





CrocueTep Crazy AFGHAN. 

Make one or two large balls by tying odd 
pieces of all colors together in short lengths; 
the more variety and the brighter the shades, the 
better. The centre, or crazy stripe, should be 
fully a balf-yard wide. Upon each side of it 
should be a still broader stripe of some very dark 
color in afghan stitch. 

Star or spider-stitch is the best for the varie- 
gated centre, and a deep fringe, introducing all 
the shades in it, should be tied into the bottom 
of the fancy stripe (the others are finished differ- 
ently). Across the top of the same stripe may 
be worked, in shell crocuet, an inch-wide border 
of the plain color. The plain stripes are left 
that much shorter than the other, but may be 
kept from curliig by working, in color, a row 
of close crochet. The bottom of each plain 
stripe is bordered by working nine double cro- 
chets in 1 edge stitch, skipping 6 edge stitches 
and fastening down the last one of the 9 double 
crochet stitches to form one scallop. After 
working across once, add another row of scal- 
lops, made by putting 9 double crochets in the 
caught-down part of the first row of scallops; 
fasten the new scallop to the centre of the one 
below. Work a third row the same way. The 
fringe on centre stripe should fall at least four 
inches below the scallops on each side, and 
should be very heavy indeed. The stripes can 
be joined by sewing or crocheting them together. 





A very ornamental panel can be made at a 
very trifling cost; it is, however, necessary to 
have a stock of well-pressed flowers and dried 
grasses. Daisies and buttercups will bear hav- 
ing the life squeezed out of them particularly 
well, also pansies; and such flowers as will not 
bear it can be imitated in silk, or even in paper. 

A long narrow panel of thin wood is covered 
with olive-green Canton flannel or sateen, as 
their color will show the flowers to best advan- 
tage. But the peacock blue or olive color will 
also be found desirable for anything but pansies. 
The flowers and grasses are then arranged as 
gracefully as possible in a long cluster, and fas- 
tened to the panel here and there with gum. A 
narrow ribbon loosely tied around the stems has 
a very good effect. 

~ 











HELEN MATHERS. 


We present our readers this month with a 
beautiful portrait of Helen Mathers, one of the 
most successful young writers in England. The 
name of this popular a~uthoress suggests at once 
a certain bright and spirited style of writing 
that has been widely affected by what we call 
society novelists, a style imitated with more or 
less (generally less) success by many writers, 
particularly women who have grounded their 
popularity upon it. The novels by Miss Mathers 
have been more succegsful than any books of 
the kind ever published, and it is to the author 
that the credit belongs of having invented not 
only a clever set of stories, but a wholly new 
style of novel. 

Helen Mathers was born in 1852, of English 
parents. When barely twenty-two years of age, 
she wrote “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” which cre- 
ated quite a furore in English society, and has 
since had such uninterrupted popularity that, to 
quote the Atheneum, it has been translated into 
more languages than any of Dickens’ works. 
During the year that followed this brilliant hit, 
Miss Mathers laid her pen aside, and only took 
it up again seriously to sign herself Helen 
Reeves, upon the occasion of her marriage with 
one of the most learned and skilful of English 
surgeons, whose name is well known to profes- 
sional and scientific men as that of a profound 
anatomist and practical surgeon, and as the au- 
thor of “ Human Morphology,” and other works 
of a similar character.! 

“Cherry Ripe,” Miss Mathers’ second work, 
was eagerly anticipated, and had an enormous 
sale. “The Land o’ the Leal” and “My Lady 
Greensleeves” were equally successful, and 
“The Story of a Sin” developed new power. 
The motif of the latter book is weird and forci- 
ble, while “ Eyre’s Acquittal,” the sequel to it 
(recently published), is even stronger. Miss 
Mathers’ poem, “The Token of the Lily,” ap- 
peared after “‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and was 
highly spoken of by the press. It ran through 
a large edition. “Sam’s Sweetheart,” which 
was published about a year ago, fully sustains 
the author’s previous reputation, aud charms as 
much by the novelty of its situations as by the 
freshness of its treatment. During the past 
year, Miss Mathers has published nothing; but in 
the July number of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox will ap- 
pear the initial chapters of a new story from her 
pen. The title of this work will be “ Dreeing 
of the Weird,” and we predict for it wide popu- 
larity. Miss Mathers has been engaged upon 
the story for some time, and has infused into it 
the best of her ability, and it will undoubtedly 
be conceded to be the best story ever written by 
this author. 

As a glance at her portrait will show, Miss 
Mathers is very beautiful as well as gifted. The 
English papers, Figaro, Society and others, speak 
of her as one of the most talented and charming 
women in England. In society, she is as much 
admired for her graces of manner and person as 
for those of her mind, and her friends are legion. 
Her house in Grosvenor street is the centre of 
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a brilliant circle of literary and artistic talent 
She is liberally endowed with the gift of hospi- 
tality, and entertains most graciously. In this 
country she is not personally known, but we 
understand that she intends to visit America as 
soon as her husband’s engagements will permit. 
We can assure her when she comes a hearty re- 
ception, for Americans are quick to appreciate 
genuine talent, and that Miss Mathers possesses 
it, we cannot dispute. Besides Helen Mathers’ 
new story, the 109th volume of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book will contain a new serial, written by 
Christian Reid, expressly for this magazine. 
The volume will be sent to any address and ad- 
dress changed as desired. Subscription price 
for the volume, $1.00. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


Dire and disastrous have been the ravages of 
storm and flood; the fierce conflict of the ele- 
ments has prolonged itself to an unusual extent, 
and winter has taken a flying leap over the 
boundaries of spring. But it has not been the 
wide sweep of the cyclone, whirling death and 
destruction along its path, that has raised pop- 
ular excitement to the highest pitch of intensity. 
The human tornado that swept through the 
streets of Cincinnati, spreading riot and crime 
broadcast, awakened the most intense feeling 
throughout the country. No just reason or ex- 
cuse can be found for the scenes that were en- 
acted in that unfortunate city; but, though the 
same end might have been attained by less harm- 
ful means, it is true that the moral atmosphere 
of the place will doubtless be the better for this 
thunderstorm. Meanwhile, the rest of the coun- 
try is undisturbed by any cause internal or ex- 
traneous. The little difference between our 
Government and Prince Bismarck has been 
settled to our credit, and the United States en- 
joys the position of a spectator, at peace at home 
and abroad, while war and internal dissension 
continue rife on all sides. Cuban affairs have 
at present a very dark complexion. Opinions 
seem to differ as to whether Aguero, the leader 
of the insurgents, is a patriot or a desperado. 
But certainly the present, when Cuba is har- 
assed by endless financial difficulties and com- 
mercial problems, is the time of all others to 
favor an insurrection. There is a feeling in 
some quarters that the salvation of the island is | 
to come out of the United States, but the out-+ 
coming developments show what has never been ° 
clearly understood before, namely: that there” 
is a strong party in Cuba which is tired of the 
old dispensation, a party longing for the mooted 
annexation for which we Americans care very 
little, whatever Spain may think to the contrary. 
The disturbance in Hayti is quelled, but the 
spirit of it still lingers. The only things whic! 
the revolutionists have to show for their ill- 
advised zeal, is the death of 7,000 people, and 
the destruction of much foreign property, for 
which there is a prompt demand for indemnity. 
In South America peace reigns once more, and 
on the distant shores of South Africa there is 4 
lull in the hostilities. The trouble between 
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France and Madagascar is still brewing. The 
interference of the Malagassies has broken off 
the negotiations between the Hovas and the 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
troops are being reinforced, and warlike meas- 
ures forwarded. 

In the north, in the rebel-ridden district of the 
Soudan, the aspect of affairs is unchanged. El 
Mahdi’s successes are multiplying. Khartoum 
has fallen; the whole country south of Berber 
is in revolt, and General Gordon is completely 
surrounded. The False Prophet has determined 
to kill him if he. gets a chance, and Gordon’s 
only hope depends on outside aid. An English 
lady has offered £20,000 for the rescue of Gen- 
eral Gordon, but the chances of escape are slim. 
Zebehr Pasha will not accept the post of Assist- 
ant Governor of the Soudan, and so the compli- 
cations grow more intricate. At Constanti- 
nople the discussion of the Egyptian question 
has been given up as fruitless. The Porte has 
virtually turned the matter over to the English. 
A new trouble arises in that quarter through 
the illness, and, as it is thought, impending 
madness of the Sultan. The disturbance in 
Crete is not so certainly uprooted as was fondly 
supposed. The cause of the trouble is more 
vital than at first appeared. The British Consul 
at Candia declines to receive the memorial of 
the Mussulmans against’ Photiadas Pasha, the 
governor of the island, who is opposed because 
he is a Christian. Greece is helping on the dif- 
ficulty, and numerous murders have been com- 
mitted in Candia by religious fanatics of both 
the Moslem and the Christian faith. In China, 
the peace negotiations to be furthered by M. 
Pitendtre have not yet been opened. France 
claims 160,000,000f. ($32,000,000) indemnity, 
and threatens to seize the port of Amoy unless 
the Pekin Government settles up. Hong Hoa 
has been evacuated, and the Chinese have re- 
treated after setting fire to the town. China is 
terribly wrought up. All the officials who were 
answerable for the recent French successes have 
been degraded, but the Tonquin campaign is 
virtually at an end. The conditions of peace 
will probably include the acceptance of a French 
protectorate over Tonqnin. 

It is thought, in the meanwhile, that Russia 
has not undertaken a trivial thing in the main- 
tenance of her supremacy in Central Asia. 
There is some probability that other tribes will 
imitate the action of those of the Merv, in which 
case Russia will have her hands full. The Rus- 
Sian troops have had some skirmishing already, 
and there is a feeling that something more serious 
is imminent. France is occupied mainly with 
the affair in Tonquin. Germany is in a flutter 
over the probable retirement of Prince Bismarck, 
who seems bound to keep the nation in an up- 
roar whether he goes or comes. Spain is agi- 
tated over the Cuban outbreak, and trembles 
for the maintenance of her supremacy, while 
England has her hands full with the dynamite 
troubles which seem to baffle all efforts at sup- 
pression. America alone is disentangled from 
all such complications, and never more than at 
the present time have we as a nation enjoyed 
the manifold privileges which are peculiarly our 
owa. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE IN SEASICKNESS, 
is of great value. Its action on the nerves of 
the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 
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Vesticia. By George Fleming. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. One vol., cloth, 288 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


It is a patent truth that George Fleming’s 
new book is an essay wholly different from the 
earliest efforts of the writer, a novel that has 
few points in common with “Kismet” and 
“Mirage,” or even “The Head of Medusa.” 
“Vestigia” is not a brilliant panorama like the 
author’s first two books, nor is it a bizarre study 
like the third, but a simple, poetical story in 
which pathos predominates so strongly that it 
approximates almost to tragedy. It is such a 
portrayal of character, such a psychological 
analysis, as must necessarily lift the book out of 
the ranks of lighter fiction and place it on a 
different plane. Although “ Vestigia” will prob- 
ably not have as many admirers as “ Kismet,” it 
will certainly have admirers, and they of a class 
to which “Kismet” did not or could not appeal. 
Not that we esteem “ Vestigia” all that is ad- 
mirable in its way, although it is an improve- 
ment upon the authors own style, “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum” (no steps backward), being a 
motto to suit the author as well as this partic- 
ular story. If, in future stories, she can com- 
bine the magnetic brightness and spirit of her 
early books with the analytical philosophy 
which appears for the first time in “ Vestigia,” 
she will win for herself no mean place among 
latter-day novelists. As a story, this new work 
is almost idyllically simple. Dino, a young 
Italian radical, is appointed by the Socialist club 
to which he belongs, to assassinate the king. 
Knowing that this will probably cost him his 
life, though there is a woman whom he loves 
and by whom he is beloved, he sacrifices his 
prospects of happiness for principle, and goes to 
Rome to shoot the king. At the last moment, 
he is saved from crime by the interference of an 
old Socialist, who, without Dino’s concurrence, 
takes the burden upon his own shoulders, and 
sets Dino free to follow his own way to happi- 
ness. The whole book is occupied with the 
struggle of this brave and upright young soul, 
who stands in the midst of picturesque sur- 
roundings: Jtalic, a beautiful girl with a spirit 
like a bird’s; Drea, her father, an honest old 
fisherman, whose nature has known no pruning ; 
Valdez, the devoted friend of a lifetime and his 
final saviour; Gasparo Balbi, a brilliant young 
Marchese with cloudy principles; Sora Catarina, 
Dino’s mother, who was the’worst mother he 
could have had, and so on, through a limited 
circle that is touched up with the pen of a true 
artist. 

Otp Lavy Mary, A Story of the Seen and the 

Unseen. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Anything sweeter than this simple little story 
it has rarely been our pleasure to see. Those 
who have read “A Little Pilgrim,” which first 
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appeared, if we are not mistaken, in Macmilian’s, 
and to which “Old Lady Mary” is a companion, 
can understand the tenor of it better than we 
can describe it. “Old Lady Mary” is a good 
woman, of advanced years, who is not afraid to 
die and yet has a strange aversion to making 
her will, though every one knows she wishes to 
provide well for her adopted daughter, a lovely 
orphan girl. But through Lady Mary’s thought- 
lessness, no will is made. She dies, leaving 
nothing to prove her wish save a scrap of paper 
that is secreted in her cabinet where noone finds 
it, and the orphan girl is left destitute. The 
writer has a gentle, spiritual style that reminds 
one often of Miss Thackeray, and it does not 
come with the shock of surprise that we should 
be conducted from the death-bed of Lady Mary 
to the entrance of the unknown world. The 
spirit of Lady Mary goes to a strange country, 
where it meets with many companions and 
comes at last to a realizing sense of its culpable 
negligence while upon earth. Finding that she 
has died, Lady Mary suffers keenly in thinking 
of the girl she has left unprovided for, and, 
through her prayers, permission is granted her 
to return to earth in spirit. This she does, but 
her suffering is only intensified by finding that 
she cannot make herself seen or heard by the 
one she seeks to benefit. After a long futile 
mission, she returns to her new home among 
repentant spirits, still sad at heart, but with the 
comfort of knowing that little Mary loves and 
forgives her. Afterwards, in a natural way, the 
scrap of paper is found, the girl inherits her 
fortune, and the spirit of Lady Mary rests in 
peace. There is something uncommonly delicate 
and poetical in the story, setting aside an ex- 
quisite kind of morality with which it is strongly 
pregnant. There was a certain side of Charles 
Dickens’ mind of which this writer’s is a fair 
reflex, and we should be glad to know of some- 
thing more than these literary fragments from 
the same pen. 


DianE Coryvat. No Name Series. Boston: 

Roberts’ Bros. 

The sweetness of this story, and its most pro- 
found simplicity, endue the pages of the book 
with a peculiar freshness which is utterly re- 
moved from anything like platitude. It is a 
pretty prose pastoral, with all the elements of 
verisimilitude so strongly manifest that the whole 
of its simple action seems like the most real and 
natural thing in the world. Perhaps one may 
have a fault to find with Rene St. Avon, who 
seems like a half-hearted lover, weakly submit- 
ting to the unfair exaction of his father, aad 
forgetful of the strong claim Diane has upon 
him—a claim that should have urged him to 
protect her from suffering of any kind. It was 
quite reasonable that the young artist should 
follow his father’s advice to wait until he had 
made his way, ere he thought of marrying; but 
it was not natural that be should have agreed 
to the long silence and separation imposed upon 
him by his father. That was unfair to Diane, 
who was a woman worthy of the most unswerv- 
ing devotion, a woman with just the faint touch 
of frailty which made her natural. This much 
ean be said, though--the fault found lies in 





the character, not in the author's portrayal of 
it. In the first part of the book, Rene is too 
weak to inspire admiration ; in the middle, he 
is too strong to secure sympathy. It is only in 
the last pages, where he appears as Diane’s future 
husband, that he gains our esteem through the 
reflected dignity of her love. The story is quite 
old in its plot, but is set most picturesquely. 

The home life at Leval is a beautiful bit of 

study, and the Byassons are portraitures far 

from ordinary. Diane Coryval, the heroine, is 

a real woman, loving and lovable. It is her 

sweet individuality which permeates the whole 

book, and lends to it a charm to which every 
reader must be in some measure susceptible. 

A Wire Harp Won. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. One 
vol., cloth, 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The appearance of a novel by one who has 
attained celebrity in a quarter far distant from 
the fields of romance, naturally awakens curios- 
ity as to whether the writer will flourish as well 
in unfamiliar pastures. Testimony based upon 
the perusal of Mrs. Wright’s book is in the neg- 
ative. ‘A Wife Hard Won” has more sensation 
in it than any book of literary pretensions 
which we have ever encountered; it is full of 
melodrama. The story hinges upon the secre- 
tion of a will, the existence of which is known 
only to two persons. The shadow of this crime, 
coupled with the imputation of murder, hangs 
over the hero from the outset. Harl Herron 
does not impress one as a fine manly feHow. 
He is rather a flimsy hero, and he makes, his 
debut in the novel in a way that rather preju- 
dices one against him. This antipathy is s0 
strong that even the final clearing up of all 
doubts as to his integrity is not sufficient w 
counteract it. We feel that though circum- 
stances did not make him a villain, it would not 
have surprised us to have found that he was 
one. The action of the story is so rapid that it 
does not admit of-any finely-finished touches. 
Muriel is not a character, but merely a person- 
age, fulfilling certain functions; Barney is 
rather crude in the way of a study, and even 
the villain Greg Hall, from whom one would nat- 
urally expect more, is rather wanting in indi- 
viduality. Altogether, the book seems deficient 
in that literary finesse which lends verisimilitude 
to the most sensational incidents, and it can 
hardly be considered a successful departure. 


A Gravzeyarp Fiowger. By Wilhelmine von 
Hillern. Translated from the German by 
Clara Bell. New York: Wm.S. Gottesberger. 
One vol. Cloth, 160 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The pathos of this story is of a type too deli- 
cate to be depressing. The tale is almost @ 
poem, so fine is its imagery, so far removed from 
the commonplace. The character of Marie is 
merely suggested, and yet she has a most dis- 
tinct and penetrating individuality. It is a fine 
piece of work to place, without parade or ap- 
parent intention, at the feet of this ideal wom- 
an, three loves so widely different from each 


other. There is clever conception in the impulse _ 


that makes Marie turn from the selfish, tempest 
uous love of the Count, and the generous, holy 
passion of Anselmo, to the narrower but nearer 
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love of Walther, who had perhaps fewer possi- 
bilities in his nature than either of the other 
two. The quality of the story is something we 
can only describe by one word—spirituelle. It 
has in it strong suggestions of genius coupled 
with a rare poetic feeling, which comes perhaps 
more frequently from Germany than from any- 
where else. The death of Marie and the sculp- 
ture of her image by Anselmo, is a passage of 
great power. The tragic end of the book does 
not come with the gloom of an unforeseen ca- 
lamity ; it leaves with it merely a feeling of 
tender sadness, for it is only the fulfilment of 
our daily expectations. It is in fact the only 
end which the tone of the story would render 
fitting or natural. 

TaLes, Porms anp Essays. By Anna Letitia 
Barbauld, with a Memoir by Grace A. Oliver. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. One vol., cloth, 198 
pp- Price $1. 

In the early years of the present century, the 
name of this excellent writer was as familiar as 
that of George Eliot is to-day ; but, as Mrs. Bar- 
bauld herself once said: “It is equally true of 
books as of their authors, that one generation 
passeth away and another cometh.” It is not 
that the merit of her writings declines with age. 
She is merely shelved, like many other fine, in- 
deed eminent writers, whose works, however 
high the quality, command attention only from 
students of literature. But lately it has been 
the fashion, if we may use an expression so friv- 
olous, to take up the “antique” in reading, as 
in the various forms of adornment. Two years 
ago the petrified novels of Madame D’Arblay 
were resurrected, others have followed since, 
and now come the truly agreeable writings of 
Mrs. Barbauld. She possessed a picturesque 
style, coupled with fine critical judgment, and 
her essays are admirable. Dr. Johnson used to 
say all manner of disagreeable things about her, 
but he respected her genius. Hannah More was 


& warm admirer of hers, and so was Joanna ~ 


Baillie. Living as she did among so many men 
and women wao have survived their day, her 
writings have the charm of association which 
would attract a sympathetic reader, even if the 
quality of her thoughts was not, as it is, of a 
nature to command interest and attention. 


Her Wasnixeton Season. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. Boston: James R Osgood & Co.; 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. One vol., cloth, 
207 pp. 

The story of this frothy little book hardly ap- 
proaches the dignity of a plot. Barbara is just 
married to Harry Oglethorpe, according to the 
provisions of her uncle’s will, and Harry, loving 
her himself, but believing that she has married 
him “for 2, consideration,” leaves her at the altar 
to go to Egypt. Barbara meanwhile is despa- 
rately in love with her husband, but has heard 
of a former affaire of his, and fancies that he 
will never care for her. Dolly, a pretty sister 
of Barbara’s, goes with her to spend a winter in 
Washington. The body of the book is taken 
up with light descriptions of Washington society, 
and a few dashes at the portraiture of certain 
well-known personages. In the end, the hus- 
band and wife are happily united, and Dolly is 





married off to some nice fellow. There is a cer- 
tain amount of spirit in the series of letters 
which comprise the narrative, but not enough 
to elevate it above the ordinary. There is noth- 
ing more charming than a clever correspond- 
ence; but, generally speaking, it is a mistake to 
embody a story in a collection of letters. The 
writer must be exceptionally gifted if he would 
preserve the vitality of his narrative and imbue 
it with that verisimilitude which is the very life 
of it. Miss Lincoln writes with a knowing pen, 
but she has not this exceptional gift, and her 
book is therefore in no way remarkable. . 


Not Like Orner Griris. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. Phila: J. B. Lippincott & Co. One 
vol., cloth, 16mo; price, $1.00. Paper, 25 cents. 
There are some books which lie upon the neu- 

tral plane between praise and harsh criticism, 
and this is one of them. It is a pleasant little 
story of a family of girls, gently bred, who are 
forced by circumstances to take up dressmaking 
as a trade. The account of their consequent 
difficulties, social and financial, makes up the 
body of the book. They all behave very well, 
but the main interest centres about Nan, a 
bright, spirited young creature, and her manly 
lover, Dick, who flies in the face of parental au- 
thority to win the woman he loves. There is 
very little plot to the book. The action drifts 
along in a quiet channel, being rather a suc- 
cession of mild experiences than a chain of 
single incidents. It is just a pure and pleasant 
story, with a strong sentimental side, but with 
nothing in it to distinguish it from a hundred 
others of the very familiar school known as 
summer novels. 


Stories py American AvuTuors. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, price, 50 cents 
per volume. 

The publication of this new series of books 
satisfies a want which has been felt continually 
by the reading public. It very often happens 
that one wishes for a good short story to read 
aloud, or to help one while away an odd half 
hour which is not long enough for a more im- 
portant undertaking. But the trouble is to find 
at hand just what one wants. The “ Little 
Classics,” published some time ago, were warmly 
received; but their contents have now become 
so familiar that we feel the need of a fresh in- 
stallment of stories. The Scribners have happily 
caught this idea, and have begun the publica- 
tion of a handy little series of books which shall 
contain good stories by popular writers, re- 
printed from the American magazines, and dat- 
ing for the most part within the past ten years. 
This is just what we want now, and the books 
are bound to sell. 

Kitty’s Congusst. By Chas. King, U. S. A. 
Phila: J. B. Lippincott & Co. One vol., cloth, 
16 mo. Price $1. 

The title of this book is a great mistake, for it 
stamps it externally with a wishy-washiness 
which is not at all characteristic of the story. 
Although there is nothing remarkable in his 
work, the author had a good excuse for publi- 
cation, which is more than we can say of the 
average writer; and we say it of him in the face 
of the fact that the theme of the book is exceed- 
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ingly hackneyed. The story takes us back to 
the times succeeding the civil war, when the 
South was overrun with the Ku-Klux. Kitty, 
the heroine, is an ardent rebel; the Lieutenant is 
an out-and-out Yankee soldier, fresh from West 
Point. They fall in love, but Kitty staunchly 
resists the passion, until the Jaeutenant by his 
bravery and manliness under trying circum- 
stances, wins her heart against her will. There 
are some scenes in the book full of spirit and 
strength. Being the work of a soldier, the mil- 
itary side of the book is always paramount, and 
invests it with a dignity somewhat above the 
rank and file of light literature. Kitty is a win- 
some character, drawn quite cleverly, and the 
young Lieutenant may well represent all that a 
woman would deem admirable in one of his call- 
ing. In fact, “Kitty's Conquest” is a book 
which many may take up superciliously, and 
yet be surprised into a kindly feeling for it. 

WenDELL Puiturrs’ SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper cover. Price 

50 cents. 

It is doubtless true that with the occasion 
which inspired a brilliant flight of oratory, the 
interest in it, in a measure, subsides; but there 
is some eloquence of so fine a tone that the very 
ring of it is pleasing, long after the melody it- 
self has ceased to charm. Many of the themes 
which awakened the spirit of Wendell Phillips 
are now mere echoes of the past; but the words 
of this man outlive the objects of his attack and 
defence. His speeches will be read with a thrill 
of admiration, when the issues that produced 
them have been almost forgotten. He was per- 
haps the most finished orator of his time, and 
the record of his eloquence will form a part of 
the new literature which is springing from 
American soil to nourish the coming race. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We are indebted this month to Mr. F. M. 
Lupton, 27 Park Place, N. Y., for thirty copies 
of the Leisure Hour Lisprary, containing popu- 
lar and standard works of fiction; to the Na- 
tional Tenfperance Society for pamphlets en- 
titled, ‘ Beer and the Body” and “ High License.” 

We would also state that we have received 
from the Pope M’fg Co., of Boston, their spring 
catalogue of bicycles, finely printed and illus- 
trated. 

From Otiver Ditson & Co.: 

Love’s Dream. A Concert Waltz Song. With 
elegant portrait of Minnie Hauk. (60 cts.) by 
Charles Wels. 

They also enclose in the roll: 

The Day when I was Young. (25 cts.,) With 
Banjo accompaniment, by Dobson. O, pretty 
Maid, listen tome. Duet. (35 cts.) by Charles 
E. Latsham. ’Twas only a Yearago, Love. (40 
cts.) Song by Moncrief. L’Americaine Polka 
(30 cts.), by J. H. Sykes. Beggar Student Lan- 
ers. (40 cts.) by Millécker. Marcella Waltz 
(40 cts.), by S. Abecasis. Birds in the Morning 
Waltz (30 cts.), by Florence Deane. 

From J. L. Perers: 

Silver Trumpet March. O, Gentle Birds. 
Sweet Rosalie. Chiming Bells Polka. Glisten- 
ing Spray. Mother Hubbard. Butterfly Polka. 





From C. J. WuitNey: 

Fair are the Houses. In the Silence of the 
Evening. Carnival March. Detroit City Greys’ 
March. LaBelle Amazone. The Golden Dream, 





Catarru CurEp.—A clergyman, after suffer- 
ing a number of years from that loathsome dis- 
ease, catarrh, after trying every known remedy 
without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 


Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free + 


of charge. 

Extent or THE Corset InDUSTRY.—The an- 
nual sale of corsets in the United States is about 
$10,000,000, of which two millions are imported 
and eight millions are manufactured in this 
country. The largest manufacturers of the 
world are Warner Brothers, whose factory is 
located at Bridgeport, Conn., with salesrooms at 
New York and Chicago. The business of this 
firm has been built up entirely within the past 
ten years, and is due largely to the discovery by 
them of a stiffener for corsets, called Coraline, 
which they use in place of the rigid and brittle 
whalebone heretofore employed. The clotk 
which this firm cut into corsets in a single year, 
if drawn out in a continuous line, would more 
than reach from Boston to Chicago, while the 
Coraline which they use in stiffening these cor- 
sets whould extend over half way around the 
earth. 


NECROLOGY. 


In London, April 11, 1884, Charles Reade, the 
eminent novelist. He was born in London in 
1814, distinguished himself at Oxford, and. be- 
came a Fellow [of Magdalen College. In 1843 
he was called to the bar as a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but abandoned his profession. te 
follow literature, and subsequently became one 
of the most successful novelists of the day. 
Among his best known works were, “Peg Wof- 
fington,” “Christie Johnstone,” “ White Lies,” 
“Hard Cash,” and “It is Never Too Late te 
Mend.” He was also a writer of plays and 
made some excellent adaptations to the stage. 

At Cannes, France, on the 28th of March, 
1884, Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, fourth 
and youngest child of Queen Victoria, aged 31 
years. 

In Paris, March 24, 1884, Francois Auguste 
Marie Mignet, the French historian and friend 
of Thiers, aged 88. 

In Paris, April 11, 1884, Alphonse Haeutjens, 
a distinguished statesman, aged 60. 

In Paris, April 11, 1884, Jean Baptiste Dumas, 
one of the most eminent European chemists of 
this century, aged 84. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
George H. Boker will probably write another 
play, in the vein ot “ Francesca da Rimini.” 
Since the death of Mignet, Victor Hugo is the 
senior member of the French Academy. 
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Nicholas Triibner, the veteran English pub- 
lisher, is dead. 


“A Perilous Secret” was Charles Reade’s last 
work. It was quite complete at the time of his 
death, and is being produced as a serial by a 
New York paper. 

“Ramona” is the first long story of which 
Mrs. Jackson (“H. H.”) ever acknowledged the 
authorship. It is considered her best work. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes circulates 25,000 
copies of the fortnightly edition. At one time 
the founder only hoped to circulate 1,500 copies, 
and even that number was not attained for some 
time. 

General Loring has written a book on “El 
Mahdi and the Soudan.” 


Miss Blanche Willis Howard is said to be a 
magnificent blonde, with fine hazel eyes. She 
belongs to a large type of womanhood, and is 
much admired. 


M. Taine is not fond of society. ‘He is an ex- 
tremely practical person, and his marriage with 
Mile. Denneile was not in the least romantic. 
She admired his genius, and he sought her 
money to help him out of certain financial diffi- 
culties. There was a mutual understanding be- 
tween them, and both are satisfied. 


Zola has been hunting for the material of a 
romance down in a coal mine. 


Edgar Fawcett is about to enter the field as a 
lecturer. 


There will be 50,000 copies in the new cheap 
edition of E. P. Roe’s works. 


“ Bacon’s Essays” was Wendell Phillips’ favor- 
ite book. 

Zola’s “ Nana” is now in its one hundred and 
twenty-seventh French edition; “L’Assomoir” 
in its ninety-seventh. 


Hawthorne’s works now figure in Bohn’s 
library. This fact plainly marks the growth of 
this novelist’s popularity in Europe, where he has 
been placed, during the past few years, on a 
plane distinct from all his contemporaries. 


Donald G. Mitchell’s (Ik Marvel’s) new book 
is called ‘“‘ Bound Together.” It is a collection 
of essays in the same felicitous vein which made 
this writer’s reputation thirty years ago. As he 
puts it in his preface: ‘The book is a medley in 
which the grandiloquence of open-air speech is 
set beside the cosy familiarities of the chimney 
corner.” 


There is a story going about that the Harpers 
recently paid Walt Whitman $50 for six lines 
of his incongruous poetry. 

Victor Cherubliez, the novelist, has been 
nominated to succeed Edmund About as Presi- 
lent of the French Societé des Gens des Lettres, 
About having resigned. 

“The New Abelard,” Robert Buchanan’s latest 
tomance, is now out. 

Trollope’s new novel, “ An Old Man’s Love,” 
is ready for publication. 

Ii was Charles Kingsley’s daughter who wrote 
the brilliant society novel, ‘‘ Mrs. Lorimer.” 





Grace D. Litchfield, author of “Only an Inci- 
dent,” is a Brooklyn girl. 


ANECDOTES. 
Charles Sprague Pearce, while walking 


through the streets of Nice, saw a woman 
peculiarly dressed, and, without waiting for 
an introduction, accosted her thus: “ Will you 
sell me your dress?” ‘No!” she answered 
shortly. ‘What did you do to that woman?” 
queried a passer-by, whose attention was 
caught by the woman’s petulant reply. “Iam 
an artist,” Pearce answered. ‘Her dress pleased 
me, and I asked her to sell it to me.” ‘“ What 
will you give for it?” Five francs,” said the 
painter. ‘“ You shall have it.” “Why,” cried 
Pearce, “do you knuw the woman?” She is 
my mother-in-law, ” the man replied, coolly. 
It is said that this identical costume has ap- 
peared in one of Pearce’s most noted Salon 
pictures. 


Handel was a profound humorist, and some 
of his best jokes gained peculiar pungency from 
being perpetrated with utter unconsciousness— 
often when he was in a towering rage. On one 
occasion, he was called upon to present one of 
his oratorios in a small provincial town in Eng- 
land, and began to organize his chorus and 
orchestra. A great number of people presented 
themselves, of course, armed with high recom- 
mendations. The master appeared before them 
with his arms full of manuscripts. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “you all read manuscripts?” 
“Yes, yes!” was the prompt reply. ‘“ We play 
in the church,” added an old man with a ’cello. 
“Very well, play dis,” said Handel, distributing 
the parts. Then he retired to an adjoining 
room to enjoy the effect. It was frightful! 
Only for a few moments could the great musi- 
cian endure the discord that ensued. Bursting 
into the room with his hands clapped to his 
ears, he shook his fist at the man with the 
violincello, and shouted: “You blay in de 
church! Very well, you may blay in de church 
—for we read, De Lord is long suffering, of great 
kindness, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin. You sal blay in de church, but you sal 
not blay for me!” and snatching the manu- 
scripts from the hands of the astonished as- 
pirants, he rushed from the room, and would see 
them no more. 


When it was suggested that a new block 
pavement should be laid about St. Paul’s, 
Sydney Smith said to the vestrymen: “ Gentle- 
men, put your heads together, and the thing is 
done.” 


Theodore Hook relished nothing better with 
his wine than novels of a serious cast. He was 
so fond of reading “Gil Blas,” that he went 
through it once every year. He used to cross- 
examine the children of Sir Henry Holland on 
facts relating to Miss Byron and Sir Charles 
Grandison, and was well up on the Pride and 
Prejudice series. He thought that those latter 
were masterpieces of fiction, in which opinion 
he had the full concordance of Whately and 
Whewell. 








RECIPES. 


Veat Cake: A Nice Disu ror A Cotp Supper. 
Ingredients.—Cold roast veal, 

A few slices of cooked ham, 

Two hard-boiled eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of minced par- 

sley, 

Seasoning, 

A little good gravy. 
Cut some slices of cold roast veal, and a few 
slices of boiled ham; cut the eggs in slices, and 
put these all in layers in a mould, with a little 
parsley and seasoning between each layer; when 
the mould is nearly full, pour in enough strong 
gravy to fill up the shape; bake for half an 
hour; when cold, turn out and garnish with 
parsley. 


Quickty Mape Mayonnatse Dressixe. 

Ingredients.—Y olks of four eggs, 

Salad oil, 

Vinegar, 

Salt and pepper. 
Carefully strain the yolks of four eggs into 2 
dish; place them in a cool place, or if neces- 
sary on ice, then proceed to pour in, a few drops 
at a time, some very good salad oil, without 
ceasing to stir the mixture. When one table- 
spoonful of oil is well incorporated with the 
yolks of the eggs, put in, in the same manner, 
one teaspoonful of vinegar; keep on adding oil 
and vinegar in these proportions until the sauce 
is of the consistency of very thick cream. Add 
salt and pepper to taste; mix well, and the dress- 
ing is made. This is suitable to pour over a 
mayonnaise of cold fowl, cold veal. or salmon 
mixed with salad. hyae | 


Grittep MACKEREL. 
Ingredients.—Mackerel, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

A little oil. 
Clean the fresh mackerel and wipe perfectly dry, 
but do not put them in water; open the back, 
put in pepper, salt, and a little oil, and broil 
over a clear fire. Pour melted butter over them. 


Ometer (CuEEsE). 
Ingredient?.—Four eggs, 
Two tablespoonfuls of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, 
Pepper and salt, 
A large piece of butter. 
Beat up the eggs, with the cheese, pepper and 
salt, Put the butter into a frying-pan; as soon 





as it is melted, pour in the omelet mixture, and 
holding the handle of the pan with one hand, 
stir the omelet with the other by means of a 
spoon. The moment it begins to set, cease stir- 
ring, but keep on shaking the pan for a minute 
or so; then with the spoon double up the omelet, 
and keep shaking the pan until the under side 
of the omelet has become of a golden color. 
Turn it out on a hot dish and serve, with plenty 
of grated Parmesan cheese strewn over it. 


Potato CuHIPs. 


Ingredients.—Raw potatoes 
Lard, 

- Salt. 
Peel raw potatoes as apples are peeled; tet the 
parings be as near as possible the same thick- 
ness, and let them be as long as possible; dry 
them thoroughly in a cloth; put them in the 
frying-basket, and plunge it in boiling-hot lard; 
when the chips are a golden color, drain them 
well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over 
them, and serve. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Ingredients.—Asparagus, 

Stale bread, 

Salt, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One tablespoonful of flour. 
Pick and scrape the stalks clean, then tie them 
in bundles of about twenty, keeping the heads 
all one way; put them in boiling water with a 
handful of salt added; boil about twenty min- 
utes. When done, take out of the water, drain 
on a cloth; then put them upon slices of toast 
in a very hot dish. Into a stew-pan put the 
milk, flour, and butter, stir one way constantly 
until it thickens, pour over the asparagus, oF 
serve in a sauce-boat. 


BurrerMILK BREAD. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of the best flour, 
One pint of buttermilk, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, 
One and a half teaspoonfuls of 
soda. 
Mix the flour, salt, and cream of tartar together, 
then moisten the soda with the buttermilk, pour 
this on the flour, mix very well, add more but- 
termilk until it is moist enough; work it well, 
put it on the pasteboard and knead it; form 
into a ball, lay the hand flat on it, and press it 
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into a round cake one irch thick; cut into fours, 
bake in a rather quick oven; it will rise very 
much. 


Tea CAKES. 

Ingredients.—One egg, 

Three ounces of sugar, 

One teacupful of milk, 

Two ounces of buticr, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 

One pound of flour. 
Mix all the ingredients together until very light, 
and roll out and bake at once in a quick oven; 
remove the instant the cakes are done, as leav- 
ing them in the oven too long makes them tough 
and hard. 


Bakep Goosrperry Puppine. 

Ingredients.—Three pints of gooseberries, 

Six eggs, 

Three ounces of butter, 

One pint of bread crumbs, 

Two pounds of sugar, 

Puff paste. 
Top and tail the gooseberries, put them in a jar. 
and put the jar into a saucepan of water; boil 
until tender, then pulp them through a sieve, 
and add the eggs well beaten, butter, bread 
crumbs and sugar; beat well for a few minutes. 
Line a dish with puff paste, put in the mixture, 
and bake for about half an hour; sprinkle with 
sifted sugar, and serve. 


LeMon CHEESECAKE. 
Ingredients.—T wo lemons, 

Half a cup of cold water, 

One pound of loaf sugar, 

Six ounces of fresh butter, 

Six eggs. 
Pare the lemons very thin, put the rind in the 
water. In a saucepan put the sugar, butter, 
eggs well beaten, the water in which the rind 
has been soaked, and the juice of the lemons. 
Keep this mixture well stirred until it becomes 
4s thick as ordinary honey. Pour it into a jar, 
tad it will keep good for several weeks. Line 
dishes or patty-pans with good puff-paste, bake, 
and afterwards put in the cheesecake. It should 
hot be browned in the oven, but should be a 
hice bright yellow color. 


Rucsars Tart. 


Ingredients.—Several stalks of rhubarb, 
One lemon, 
A little cinnamon, 
Two cloves, 
Sugar to taste, 
T wu eggs, 
Two ounces of fresh butter, 
A little grated nutmeg. 


‘Gut the stalks into pieces, skin them, and put 





into a sauce-pan with the rind of the lemon, 
cinnamon, cloves and sugar; boil until tender, 
pass through a sieve, add a little grated nutmeg, 
butter and eggs; line a dish with paste, pour in 
the mixture, and bake in a brisk oven until the 
crust is sufficiently done. 


STRAWBERRY CAKES. 
Ingredients.—One quart of fiour. 

Half a pound of butter 

Three eggs, 

Sugar, 

. Strawberries, 

Icing. 
Sift the flour. and rub in the butter with your 
hands until the whole is crumbled fine. Bent 
the eggs very light, and add to them three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, wet the flour with’ the egg 
and sugar to form a dough. If you find it too 
stiff, add a very little cold water. Roll the 
dough out into rather thick sheets, cut into 
round cakes, and bake in a brisk oven until « 
light brown. Have ready a sufficient quantity 
of ripe strawberries, mashed and made very 
sweet with powdered sugar. Reserve some of 
your finest strawberries whole. When the 
cakes are cool, split them, place them on flat 
dishes, and cover the bottom piece of each 
with mashed strawberry, put on thickly. Then 
lay on the top pieces, pressing them down. 
Have ready some icing. and spread it thickly 
over the top and down the sides of each cake, so 
as to enclose both the upper and lower pieces. 
Before the icing has quite dried, ornament the 
top of every cake with the whole strawberries, a 
large one in the centre, and the smaller ones 
placed round in a close circle. These are de- 
licious and beautiful cakes, if properly made. 
Instead of strawberries, you may use raspberries 
when in season. 


Frostep Ccrrants. 


Ingredients. —Currants, 

White of egg, 

Cold water, 

Pulverized sugar. 
Pick fine, even bunches, and dip them one at a 
time into a mixture of frothed white of egg and 
a very little cold water; drain them until nearly 
dry, and dip them in pulverized sugar; repent 
the dip in sugar once or twice, and lay them 
upon white paper to dry. They will make a 
beautiful garnish for jellies and charlottes, and 
look well heaped in a dish by themselves or 
with other fruit. Plums and grapes are very 
nice frosted in the same manner. Currants 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of raspberries. 
put in a ‘glass bowland eaten with powdered 
sugar and plain cream, make a very nice dish. 





ARCHITECTURAL. 
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A SOUTHERN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This design illustrates a house suitable for a 
small seaside cottage, or a Southern residence. 
It can be built very cheaply of frame, with 
shingled roof, one-story high, with attic above, 
and supplied with all conveniences. of modern 
times, for the sum of $1600. We supply full 


drawings, specifications, and all detail drat 
of this house for $40. : 
Hobbs’ Architecture, containing 123 desi 
post free, $3.50; also a new edition of our. c# 
logue, consisting of 24 designs and plans of ¢ 
houses, mailed to any address on receipt of 50 
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